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I—NOTES ON THE SECOND PART OF 
SPINOZA’S ETHICS (III). 


By H. Barker. 


§6. Minp anp Bopy (II, 11-15). 


In 11 Spinoza says idea primum est, quod humanae mentis esse 
constituit ; at non idea rei non existentis ; nam tum (per 8c) ipsa 
idea non posset dici existere. Here the use of zdea in the singular 
is a first source of confusion, for the preceding part of the demon- 
stration with its reference to ax. 3 shows that 2dea here does not 
mean one idea in the ordinary sense of that phrase, but the 
totality of the ideas which together make up the primary content 
of the mind. Now the ideas have not one object, as the use of 
idea in the singular suggests, but many objects, and of these 
objects some are thought of as things that do not now exist 
but existed in the past. Spinoza could not, of course, have 
denied that an existing idea may ideate a non-existing thing. 
What he means to deny is that the mind can be the mind of 
a non-existing body. But instead of using the word mind he 
uses the word zdea in the singular, which he has no right to do, 
since def. 3 says per ideam intelligo mentis conceptum, quem mens 
format. Using idea in the singular he can then speak of its ide- 
atum as res singularis and argue that since the mind exists its 
existential correlate must also exist. But in truth the mind has 
not one ideatum but as many ideata as it has ideas, and if we 
want to express the fact that these ideata form in some sense 
28 
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one whole corresponding to the unity of the mind, we must speak, 
not of the body, which is only one ideatum among others, but 
of the world so far as known to the individual knower K, K’s 
known world. 

The use of one and the same word :dea to denote sometimes 
conceptus, sometimes mens, is objectionable and unfortunate, 
for, though the human mind is not a substance in any sense 
that Spinoza could admit, it is nevertheless an independent 
entity in a sense in which the particular idea which it thinks is 
not. Spinoza may have thought of the mind as related to par- 
ticular ideas in a manner comparable with that in which a larger 
space is related to the smaller spaces contained in it, but if so, 
his thought was not true, for the mind is not merely a marked off 
part of an indefinite and homogeneous continuum that exists all 
at once and unchanged, as space does, but an individual being 
that develops in time and is characterised by a certain unity 
and continuity amidst change. Again, the double use of idea 
makes it very difficult to know how to interpret II, 9, a proposi- 
tion of which Spinoza makes frequent use. If idea there means 
a particular idea, the causation spoken of will be an intra-mental 
process, the causation of one particular idea by another ;! but 
if idea means a mind—and in 11 the phrase idea rei singularis 
actu existentis does mean a mind—then the statement in 9, idea 
ret singularis actu existentis Deum pro causa habet . . . quatenus 
alia rei singularis actu existentis idea affectus consideratur is one 
to which it is difficult to attach any meaning. 

Prop. 12 supplies another instance of the boldness with which 
Spinoza follows out his a priori reasonings in defiance of ex- 
perience. It asserts that if the res singularis which is the object 
of the idea that constitutes the human mind is the body, then 
nihil in eo corpore poterit contingere, quod a mente non percipiatur. 
Now even when we allow (in accordance with 11C) for the fact 
that such perception is ex parte and inadequate, this assertion 
seems astounding. The proposition does not assert merely that 
whatever goes on in the body will, directly or indirectly, make 
some difference to what goes on in the mind, but that whatever 
goes on in the body is actually apprehended in some manner, 
however partial and inadequate the apprehension may be. Thus 
either we must say that the assertion is simply false, being in 
flat contradiction with experience, or we must, without any 
empirical warrant, enormously expand our conception of the 

1 Of course, even then, the regress cannot go on in infinitum, since an 


individual human mind has a beginning—according to our ordinary notions, 
whatever Spinoza may say. 
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mind and say that it contains innumerable ideas 1 of which there 
is no consciousness and has never been any consciousness, and 
which are in no effective continuity with the ideas of which the 
individual is conscious—a view which seems in conflict with the 
later doctrine of the idea mentis, and, for that matter, in conflict 
with the very notion of an idea as cognitive. If, however, the 
ideas exist as conscious ideas, then surely we must say that they 
exist in some other mind. 

Joachim, expounding or inferring Spinoza’s view, states it 
as follows (p. 131—my quotations are incomplete): ‘“ The mind 
of man in God’s complete knowledge would thus be the soul-side of 
all the modes of Extension which constitute his body ; and, as 
their soul-side, it would be the complete apprehension of them all. 
But what we call our ‘mind’ falls far short of this, though it 
may approximate to it in various degrees . . . an infinite number 
of the constituents of our ‘ mind ’ never for us enter into, or form 
part of, our soul-life at all. They form no part of the ‘ mind’ 
of an actually existing man, either for himself or for the ordinary 
observer.” On the last two sentences I would remark, that 
surely at any given time all the parts of the mind must be ac- 
tually existing parts just as the parts of the body are, and, 
since the essential constituents of the mind are ideas, I do not 
see how ideas that we don’t think can be constituents of our 
minds at all. The reference to God’s complete knowledge is 
presumably introduced to mitigate the conflict between Spinoza’s 
doctrine and the empirical facts, but it does not help us with 
II, 12, for what Spinoza says there is that a cognitio of whatever 
happens in the body is in Deo quatenus naturam humanae mentis 
constituit, and this is not God’s complete knowledge, but the mind 
of man considered by itself and apart from anything else.? 

In the demonstrations of 12 and 13 reference is made to 9C. 
Since the demonstration of this corollary is peculiarly difficult 
to follow, it is fortunate that Spinoza says that 12 can be under- 
stood more clearly as following from 7 S. 

We have now to return to 13 and consider some of the details. 
As I have said, the clause which occasions difficulty is et nihil 


1 That the mind is composed of very many ideas is stated in IT, 15, but 
it is not explained there that the great bulk of them are unconscious, so 
far as the individual is concerned. 

* Joachim on p. 130 seems to connect the phrase ‘God, so far as he is 
expressed by the nature of the human mind’ (which is the same as ‘so 
far as he constitutes the nature of the human mind ’) with adequate know- 
ledge, whereas I take 11C to connect it with inadequate knowledge, a know- 
ledge or perception which is ignorant of causal connections (cf. Camerer, 
p. 68, and see e.g. 28 dem.). 
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aliud. The proof of it is as follows: si praeter corpus etiam aliud 
esset mentis objectum, quum nihil (per I, 36) existat, ex quo aliquis 
effectus non sequatur, deberet (per II, 11) necessario alicujus 
ejus effectus idea in mente nostra dart. Atqui (per II, ax. 5) nulla 
ejus idea datur. What is the point of introducing the argument 
about a thing producing effects? It would surely be sufficient 
to say that, if there were any other object, there would be a 
corresponding idea of it in the mind (by II, 7). Does Spinoza 
mean that the object would produce an idea, as an effect, in the 
mind ? Elwes and Robinson translate as if he did: Elwes says 
“there would necessarily have to be in our mind an idea, which 
would be an effect of that other object’”’; Robinson says “so 
miisste es notwendig ... eine Wirkung dieses Objekts in 
unserer Seele geben” (nach Prop. 12—which he says is the 
correct reference). But to say that an object in another at- 
tribute must produce an effect in the mind would contradict 
the doctrine of the independence of the attributes. I take it 
that Spinoza must have meant that, if there were another object 
of mind than the body, there would have been in the mind ideas 
of the affectiones of that object as well as of the affectiones of 
the body.1 But if so, the reference to ax. 5 (should the reference 
have been to ax. 4 again ?) is of no use for proving his point. 
For ax. 5 is quite general : it merely says that the only particular 
things of which we are aware are corpora and modi cogitandi, 
and from this it does not follow that we perceive no other body 
than our own. In point of fact we have, of course, ideas of other 
bodies. Since Spinoza uses our proposition in proving to 
Tschirnhaus (Ep. 66 in Bruder II = VV 64) that Cogitatio and 
Extensio are the only attributes we can know, it might be tempting 
to suppose that et nihil aliud means ‘ nothing other than body ’, 
i.e. no other kind of entity, but the phrase certus extensionis 
modus (in the enunciation), the corollary and scholium, the 
quotation of our prop. in 19, and even the language of Ep. 66 
itself, are too strongly against the supposition to allow us to 
entertain it. 

Spinoza, as I have already suggested, must be assuming that, 
since sensations as sensory processes (affectiones) are bodily 
processes, perceptions or sensations as cognitive (ideae affectionum) 
must have the body for their object. 

In the opening sentence of the scholium Spinoza claims that 


1 For the meaning of effectus, cf. ax. 1 after Lemma 3. The modi there 
spoken of are effectus of the two bodies. And cf. Int. Em., § 21, Clare 
percipimus nos tale corpus sentire et nullum aliud. 
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we can now understood what is meant by the union of mind and 
body, and the commentators seem inclined to endorse his claim 
and to think that in his doctrine of body and mind he has made 
a great advance upon the other Cartesians. I cannot see that 
he deserves these praises. The statements that the mind is the 
idea of the body and the body is the one object of mind do not 
really throw any light upon the relationship—naturally, since 
they are not true. And the confusion of correspondence with 
cognition is simply misleading. The scholium itself supplies 
further evidence of confusion. If the scholium is taken along 
with the proposition—and in the first half Spinoza uses the 
language of the proposition—the argument becomes tautologous. 
For, if knowledge of the body constitutes the very being of the 
mind, it is needless to tell us that we cannot know the mind 
without knowing the body and that, the more there is in the 
body to know, the more there will be in the mind that knows 
it. But in the sentence that begins, Hoc tamen in genere dico, 
he is evidently thinking of the body as the organ of mind or indeed 
as determining it, and the stress he lays on a prior knowledge 
of the body as the key to an understanding of the mind then takes 
on a different significance. But in so arguing he is inverting 
the true order of inquiry. We cannot use our knowledge of the 
body in dealing with the mind until we have first learned how 
to connect the relevant parts of the body (the bodily organs) 
with the types of mental experience to which they are instru- 
mental. We know in general that the eyes are the organs of vision 
by the experiences we have when we open or shut them, and as 
regards the more special qualities and defects of vision the oculist 
had first to learn to connect them with the structure of the eyes 
before he could know how to remedy the defects by artificial 
aids or surgical operations. 

In spite of the doctrine of the independence of the attributes 
and the express statement in III, 2, we can hardly doubt that 
in this scholium, in the statements about body and the human 
body that intervene between this scholium and prop. 14, and in 
the use he makes later of physiological hypotheses, Spinoza is 
really thinking of the body as determining the mind. We may 
say, if we prefer it, that he is thinking of the mind as merely 
reflecting what goes on in the body, but the essential point is 
that he really gives a priority or predominance to the body, in 
spite of his professed doctrine of the complete independence and 
equality of the attributes. The obvious tendency of the scholium 
to III, 2—in spite of what the proposition itself asserts—is to 
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glorify the body at the expense of the mind. Joachim (p. 154) 
says: “As a rule, the bodily changes are most conspicuous, 
and mental changes are therefore most readily ‘ explained ’ as 
‘ effects ’ of a chain of bodily changes. Really, they are effects 
of a chain of mental changes which we cannot exhibit, but of 
which the bodily side is clear to us. We must bear Spinoza’s 
general position in mind, and interpret occasional obscurities 
and lapses simply as lapses : as survivals from his earlier mental 
history, partly caused, no doubt, by the influence of those popular 
notions of the relation of body and soul which in his explicit 
theory he has rejected.” The intention of this passage is, of 
course, to do justice to Spinoza by not laying too much stress 
on verbal inconsistencies, but I question whether it does not 
err on the other side by not recognising that there really are at 
work in his mind different tendencies of thought, and that the 
tendency to give priority to extension is possibly more potent 
than the professed doctrine of the independence and equality 
of the attributes. The vehemence of Spinoza’s antagonism to 
any kind of freedom of the will seems to indicate that he is only 
too ready to misrepresent mental facts in order to make them 
conform to the laws of the physical order. It would perhaps 
be out of place to comment on the statements of fact in the 
passage quoted from Joachim, since he may be merely expound- 
ing, and not endorsing, Spinoza’s view. But the second sentence 
raises a difficulty even as exposition. Why the lack of detail on 
the mental side, if bodily and mental changes really correspond ? 
And, if the body is the mind’s object, and the bodily side is clear 
to us, what more than the clear apprehensions of the bodily 
series can the mental series consist of ? 

Prop. 15 connects closely with 13. The mind, being the idea 
of the body, is precisely as complex as the body ; there is neces- 
sarily an idea in the mind corresponding to each part of the body. 
This proposition, with its references to II, 7 and 8C shows again 
that we cannot evade the conflict between Spinoza’s doctrine 
and the actual facts of mental experience by speaking as if the 
unexperienced ideas existed, not in the actual consciousness of 
the individual, but ‘in God’s complete knowledge’. Spinoza 
asserts, in spite of actual experience, that the mind of the in- 
dividual is composed of as many actual ideas as there are actual 
parts of the body. Let the ideas of the parts be ever so inade- 
quate—and that inadequacy also raises difficulties—yet there 
must be an actual idea for every actual part. Pollock’s reference 
to the physiologist is not without its justification. 
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§7. Exrernat Boptss (II, 16 and 17). 


In the enunciation of prop. 16, one would have expected 
Spinoza to say, not Idea . . . involvere debet naturam corporis, etc., 
but rather involvere debet ideam corporis or ideam naturae corporis. 

The demonstration starts with saying that, when our body 
is affected by an external body, the affectio depends upon the 
natures both of the affecting and the affected bodies—which, 
of course, is obvious. Spinoza then infers that the idea affec- 
tionis necessarily involves the natures of both bodies, and refers 
us to I, ax. 4, which says that the cognition of an effect depends 
upon a cognition of the cause. We have already seen that there 
is an ambiguity in the application of this axiom, and here there 
is a similar ambiguity in the present inference. An effect, 
known as an effect, of course implies a knowledge of the cause, 
and similarly here the idea of an affection, as an affection by an 
external body, of course implies ideas of the affecting and affected 
bodies. But it is possible to be aware of a bodily state without 
connecting it with the action of any external body, e.g. a person 
might be ill without knowing anything about the cause and might 
then learn from the doctor that the illness must have been due 
to some external infection. Now Spinoza told us in 13 that the 
body is the only (immediate ?) object of the mind. Therefore 
in this proposition he is surely guilty of a most serious omission. 
He ought to have shown (i) why we are led to refer a state of 
our own body to the action of an external body at all, and (ii) 
how, when we know only our own body, we can know anything 
about the nature of the external body. An answer of some sort 
might perhaps be given to these questions. In answer to (i) we 
might say that, when something happens in the body which is 
not to be accounted for by anything in the preceding bodily 
state, it must be attributed to an external cause, and as regards 
(ii) we might perhaps be able to infer vaguely from the nature of 
the effect that the cause must have been of such and such a kind, 
although any precise knowledge of the nature of the cause would 
imply a knowledge of external bodies which could not be assumed 
without a logical circle. 

Now in our proposition and the first corollary Spinoza shows 
no consciousness of these difficulties at all. One who read them 
without reference to 13 would naturally suppose that Spinoza 
thought that we can perceive our own body and external bodies 
equally, and can perceive the former being affected by the latter. 
True, he says in C 2 that the ideas we have of external bodies 
magis nostri corporis constitutionem, quam corporum externorum 
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naturam indicant, but the examples (in I Appendix) to which 
he refers us, seem to show that the corollary means, not that we 
do not perceive the external bodies themselves, but that we do 
not sufficiently distinguish between qualities which belong to 
the bodies themselves and descriptions used by us which merely 
express the ways in which we feel about the bodies. j 
To maintain consistency with 13 Spinoza would be bound to 
hold that our knowledge of external bodies is wholly inferential. 
Did he hold this? Prop. 26 would seem at first sight to assert 
it plainly, for it says, Mens humana nullum corpus externum ut 
actu existens percipit, nisi per ideas affectionum sui corporis. 
But when we read the demonstration the first sentence makes 
only the obvious and harmless assertion that, unless the external 
body affected our body in some way, the mind could not be aware 
of the existence of the external body ; and the second sentence 
refers us back to our present proposition, 16. But 16, as we have 
seen, simply assumes, without any explanation, that we have 
ideas of our own body as being affected by other bodies. 
Joachim (p. 158) speaks of the inferential character of our 
ideas of external bodies, but the passage is not altogether clear, 
and I am not sure that he distinguishes sufficiently between the 
things that Spinoza ought to have said and the things he does 
say. I will quote a few sentences. ‘‘ No doubt the idea, which 
gives us an external body as actually existent, involves an in- 
ference. It is primarily the idea of a state of our own body, and 
only secondarily an idea of an external body, viz. only in so far 
as the idea of the cause is involved in that of the effect.” But 
“the inference . . . is not recognised by the mind in the state 
of imagination, and is in any case very inadequately performed. 
In ‘imagination’ we ‘picture’ states of our own body and 
interpret them as external bodies acting upon or modifying our 
own body.” The language of the first two sentences seems to 
me not to express correctly what Spinoza says in 16. The 
‘idea which gives us’ is of course an dea affections. Now, 
when Spinoza says this idea ‘ involves ’ the natures of both bodies, 
I don’t think he means that it is primarily the idea of the one 
and secondarily (or inferentially) the idea of the other; I think 
he means that the idea affectionis necessarily includes ideas of 
both bodies, 7.e. cannot be thought without thinking these 
ideas. This is certainly the meaning of involvere as explained 
in the demonstration of II, 49, where he says that the assertion 
that the 3 angles of a triangle = 2 right angles involves the idea 
of a triangle. Morever, our Cl with its una cum does not 
suggest any inference. In the last sentence of the quotation, 
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the statement that “in imagination we picture states of our body 
and interpret them as external bodies acting upon our body ”’ is 
to me unintelligible. 

A passage! in Camerer (pp. 72-3) dealing with the ideae 
affectionum, and taking us over to prop. 17, may usefully be quoted 
here. These zdeae, he says, “ bestehen darin, dass ‘ solange der 
menschliche K6rper in einem bestimmten Zustand sich be- 
findet, auch der menschliche Geist diesen Zustand schaut, das 
heisst, dass er einen dusseren Kérper als wirklich existerend oder 
als gegenwiartig schaut’. Den Zustand seines eigenen Kérpers 
also, wie er durch die Kinwirkung eines ausseren Ko6rpers hervor- 
gebracht worden ist, erkennt der menschliche Geist dadurch, 
dass er jenen dusseren Kérper, der dem menschlichen Kérper 
seine Spuren eingedriickt hat, als gegenwartig schaut, dass er 
ihn vor sich sieht. Die Thatigkeit des menschlichen Geistes, 
vermége deren dieser die Ideen von den Abdriicken oder Ab- 
bildungen der éusseren K6érper im menschlichen Korper gewinnt, 
nennt Spinoza das Gestalten von Bildern, die Imagination.” 
In the first sentence the phrase ‘ in einem bestimmien Zustand ’, 
used in translating a sentence of 17 dem., is not sufficiently 
precise, for Spinoza’s sic affectum est means the state of being 
affected by an external body. The second sentence is difficult. 
It says that the mind knows the Zustand of its own body ‘ da- 
durch dass er jenen dusseren Ko6rper ... als gegenwartig 
schaut ’’. How can the mind be said to know a state of its own 
body by perceiving an external body as present to it? Does 
Spinoza say this? Again, it would seem as if the Zustand was 
distinguished from the Spuren, although these also are affectiones. 
This ambiguity is present in our proposition itself. In the 
demonstration Spinoza says tam diu mens humana hance corporis 
affectionem contemplabitur, but in the scholium he says corporis 
humani affectiones, quarum ideae corpora externa velut nobis 
praesentia repraesentant, rerum imagines vocabimus, tametsi rerum 
figuras non referunt. Now the mind does not perceive the 
imagines, which (II, 48) may be in fundo oculi or in medio cerebro, 
yet in the sentence just quoted he speaks of the imagines as 
being affectiones quarum ideae corpora externa velut nobis praesen- 
tia _repraesentant. Thus he is using the terms affectiones and 
ideae affectionum in two quite distinct senses. The affectiones 
(with which we are here concerned) may be perceived or unper- 
ceived ; and in the former case they are objects, in the latter 
physiological correlates, of the ideae affectionum. And we see 


1 Which Joachim may be partly following. 
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once more that Pollock’s statement about the ambiguous use of 
ddea is justified. Camerer himself, if I understand him rightly, 
achieves consistency by identifying the affectiones exclusively with 
the «magines—in which case the phrase affectionem contemplari 
cannot have its natural meaning—and regarding the :deae 
affectionum as ideas of external bodies produced spontaneously 
by Cogitatio when the imagines are reproduced in the body. 
Possibly he had in view only the ordinary case of vision, where 
we simply see external bodies without being aware of any affec- 
tion of our own body. But I see no reason to suppose that 
Spinoza had this case alone in view. He may quite well have 
had in view the cases, e.g. of seeing a fire and feeling its heat, 
or of seeing a friend and hearing his voice as contrasted with 
thinking about him after he has gone. Some of the phrases he 
uses certainly suggest awareness of the affectio itself, e.g. affectionem 
contemplari, corpus affici sentimus, corpus prout ipsum sentimus, 
percipere applied in 16 C 1 equally to external bodies and our own 
body, and, of course, the objectum est corpus of 13. Oddly 
enough Camerer appeals (p. 74) to 13 as providing an assurance 
that ‘die Bilder im Geist den Bildern im Ké6rper genau ent- 
sprechen’. If the ‘Bilder im K6rper’ are the «magines which 
rerum figuras non referunt, the exact correspondence must be 
that of an idea to its physiological condition ; yet one would 
hardly take this meaning from the immediately succeeding 
statement that ‘die Ideen in der Form des Denkens darstellen 
und wiedergeben, was im Ko6rper ké6rperlich sich vollzieht’. 
This latter statement would rather suggest such a case as think- 
ing one had cut one’s finger when one had actually done it. 

Some of the above difficulties may be partly due to the fact 
that Spinoza gives no sufficient psychological account of the 
nature of, and differences between, perception, memory, and 
imagination ; he prefers to rely on physiological hypotheses of 
a conjectural kind. These are of no interest for us, except in 
so far as they seem plainly to imply that mental process is de- 
termined by bodily process. To say that x merely corresponds 
to, and is not determined by, y (as Spinoza insists in ITI, 2 is 
the case with mind and body) is idle, if what happens in y is 
used to account for what happens in 2. 

The scholium to 17 is interesting because it contains the 
passage which Pollock uses (pp. 124-125 and 182-183) in explaining 
his criticism of the double use of the word idea. But the con- 
fusion is really greater than might appear from Pollock’s reference 
to it. The word idea in the phrase idea Petri is used to mean 
(a) mens Petri, (8) conceptus (Petri) in mente Pauli (y) this same 
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conceptus or mentis imaginatio regarded as the idea which cor- 
responds to, or expresses, the image of Peter in Paul’s body or 
brain. Now if we take a on the one hand and fy on the other, the 
word idea is being used to denote facts which are not of the same 
dimension at all, as I have pointed out already. According to 
Spinoza’s own definition an idea is a mentis conceptus quem 
mens format ; the mind, therefore, cannot be an idea in this sense. 
Again, if we take 8 on the one hand and ay on the other, what 
we have in view in f is the the cognitive relation, whereas what we 
have in view in ay is the existential relation between mind and 
body, or again between a particular mental process and its 
physiological correlate. Also it certainly seems as if Spinoza 
was thinking of the mind’s ‘imaginations’ as determined by 
processes going on in the body. The deae affectionum, then, 
are ideas which (1) know or represent external bodies as well as 
our own body, (2) correspond to the imagines in our own body 
and somehow express them, and (3) are apparently determined 
by them. It seems unlikely that Spinoza would have used the 
one word idea so freely, if he had clearly recognized these com- 
plications. 


§8. THE Minp’s KNowLepGE oF Bopy aANnp oF Itsetr (II, 
19 and 23). 


Prop. 19 presents a peculiar difficulty. There appears to be 
a glaring verbal contradiction between statements which occur 
within a few lines of each other. The reader cannot fail to find 
it a stumbling-block, yet Spinoza shows no consciousness of its 
presence. The enunciation (abbreviated) says Mens humana 
ipsum humanum corpus non cognoscit .. . nisi per ideas affec- 
tionum, 2.e. the mind knows the body but only through the ideas 
of the affectiones. The first sentence of the demonstration 
speaks of the mind as the idea or cognitio of the body. We 
are then told that the knowledge of the body is in Deo, quatenus 
plurimarum rerum ideis affectus est, for the body will be known 
(by the intellectus infinitus) in its dependence upon other bodies. 
But what about Deus, quatenus naturam humanae mentis con- 
stituit 2 We expect to be told how a knowledge of the body is 
in Deo considered in that way, but instead of that we are told 
that in Deo so considered, i.e. in the human mind, there is no 
knowledge of the body, mens humana corpus humanum non 
cognoscit, and not a word of qualification is added. Yet the 
demonstration goes on to argue that the ideae affectionum are 
in Deo quatenus humanae mentis naturam constituit, i.e. that the 
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human mind perceives the affectiones, and to that extent perceives 
the body. The word ‘ percipit’ is used here, but ‘ cognoscit ’ is 
used in the enunciation, as it is in the statement which says 
“non cognoscit ’. 

The simplest explanation would be to suppose that some- 
thing has been omitted from the text after the words non cog- 
noscit, viz. some qualifying phrase, and the reference to 11C 
suggests the phrase nisi ex parte sive inadequate,’ and with this 
agrees the statement at the end of 13 § that of our body we have 
non nist admodum confusam cognitionem. But a difficulty in 
the way of this solution is that our proposition is quoted in 23, 
and there again it is said without any qualification that mens 
humana ipsum corpus non cognoscit, hoc est, cognitio corporis 
humani ad Deum non refertur, quatenus essentiam mentis humanae 
constituit. Is Spinoza, then, using the word cognoscere sometimes 
in a looser, sometimes in a stricter, sense in the same proposition 
without a word of explanation? This too would surely be 
strange. 

Two of the commentators expound the proposition, and their 
expositions imply that, in reading the proposition, the reader 
has himself to supply the qualification required to avoid the 
contradiction. Camerer (p. 68) says “der menschliche Geist 
erkennt den menschlichen K6rper nicht (an sich)”. Here ‘an 
sich ’ is used apparently as the contrast to per ideas affectionum, 
but what Spinoza opposes to per ideas affectionum is ‘ per pluri- 
marum rerum singularium ideas’. The German phrase ‘an 
sich’ seems to me to suggest a quite wrong idea. Robinson 
also uses the phrase ‘an sich’ but at the important point in 
demonstration gives a different explanation (p. 325): ‘ Gott 
hat die Idee oder Erkenntnis des menschlichen Kérpers, sofern 
er von vielen andern Ideen affiziert ist, nicht aber sofern er 
bloss die Natur der menschlichen Seele ausmacht . . . Daher 
erkennt die menschliche Seele (auf diesem direkten Wege) den 
menschlichen K6rper nicht (sofern sie namlich sinnlich erkennt, 
sofern sie imaginiert)”. This may be what was in Spinoza’s 
mind—though ‘ direkt ’ seems hardly the right word : it is what 
one would have expected him to say, but the trouble is that he 
does not say it, never gives even a hint of it. 

The same kind of difficulty recurs in prop. 23. In the enun- 
ciation and at the end of the demonstration it is said that the 
mind does possess a certain cognitio of itself, viz. through the 


1 Cf. the reference to 11 C at the end of 24. What is denied there is not 
cognitio in general, but adaequata cognitio. 
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ideae affectionum, yet in the middle of the demonstration we are 
told without any qualification—for eatenus there means merely 
that the human mind is being considered in itself and not as 
known to the intellectus infinitus—mens humana se ipsam non 
cognoscit. 


§ 9. Idea ideae (II, 20 and 21). 


There seems to be a considerable amount of agreement among 
the commentators in thinking that the doctrine of the idea ideae or 
idea mentis is Spinoza’s equivalent for self-consciousness and is 
important for him as securing the unity and continuity of the 
mind. I cannot see myself how it can serve this purpose, for 
there can be no more unity and continuity in the ¢dea mentis 
than there was in mens itself, for the idea mentis is simply a 
reflective awareness of what is in the mind; in other words, 
reflective knowledge can only become aware of, not create, any 
unity or continuity there is in the mind. I question also whether 
it is not misleading to identify the cdea ideae with our notion of 
self-consciousness. Camerer (p. 55) goes so far as to say: ‘“‘ Das 
Selbstbewusstsein besteht fiir Spinoza darin, dass eine Idee 
selbst wieder Object einer Idee wird ; ausserdem wiire jene Idee 
eine bewusstlose”’. This last statement is surely either am- 
biguous or wrong; a ‘ bewusstlose Idee’ seems a contradiction 
interms. It may be doubted whether Spinoza had any carefully 
thought-out conception of the self, or had the psychological 
problem of self-consciousness before his mind at all. 

He is not content to take reflective knowledge as an empirical 
fact but gives an a priori deduction of it. This deduction seems 
to be open to two criticisms. (1) He argues that, cogitatio being 
an attribute, there must necessarily be in Deo an idea of it and 
all its modes (by II, 3). But this argument seems to overlook 
the fact that cogitatio is itself the idea of the other attributes 
which are its objects, 7.e. it has no independent content of its 
own which could be the object of another idea. We are back, 
of course, at the false separation of idea from ideatum. (2) Even 
if we put aside this objection, yet in Deo as omniscient or infinite 
intellect there can be no reflective knowledge, for there is no need 
or room for it. We reflect on the operations of our mind and 
on the relations among its contents, because our mind is finite, 
acquires its contents gradually, never has them all before it at 
once, and has to reflect in order to take stock of itself. But 
none of this can be attributed to the infinite intellect, to which 
all truth is eternally manifest : its knowledge must be completely 
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direct. And once more we have the difficulty of seeing how, in 
view of this difference between the human and the infinite in- 
tellect, the former can be a part of the latter. 

At the end of 21 S he refers to what he takes to be an em- 
pirical fact and had already stated in Int. Em. § 34, viz. that 
when we know any object we also know that we know it, and 
know that we know that we know it, and so on in infinitum. 
This infinite series must surely be dismissed as being, not a fact, 
but a mere absurdity.1 It is easy to go on expanding the verbal 
formula that we know, that we know, that we know and so on. 
but to these repetitions no real thought, no real distinction of 
stages, corresponds ; we could distinguish one stage from another 
only by counting the number of times the word ‘ know’ recurs 
in the verbal formula. But the fundamental error goes back to 
the very beginning of the series, to the first repetition of the 
word ‘know’. Spinoza seems to think that the whole series 
of ‘knowings’ can take place in relation to the one original and 
self-same object. But he apparently fails to see that we can 
distinguish one knowing from another only by reference to their 
respective objects. We cannot distinguish even the second 
knowing from the first, unless we can make some distinction 
between their objects. Nor would it be of any use to answer 
that the object of the second knowing is the object of the first 
knowing + the knowing of it, for (1) an object is, as such, a known 
object ; you cannot separate the knowing from it and still have 
it as object; (2) the knowing is not a second object that can be 
known apart from its own object; it is not anything added to 
the known object, hence, if we have nothing more than the first 
object before us, we have no means of distinguishing the second 
knowing from the first. The fact is, of course, that reflective 
knowledge consists, not in a senseless repetition of indistinguish- 
able knowings in relation to one single object, but in the recog- 
nition of relations between the original object and other contents 
of mind. How, e.g., do I know that I know Euclid, I, 47? Because 
I remember the figure, the construction, the general method of 
proof. The second knowing must always bring something 
additional to confirm the first, otherwise the assertion ‘I know 
that I know’ would be indistinguishable from a mere repetition 
such as, ‘ Yes, I do know ’. 

Spinoza’s error is shown again in 21 S when he says mentis 
idea et ipsa mens una eademque est res, quae sub uno eodemque 


1 Although, strangely enough, a psychologist of so high standing as Ward 
seems to give some countenance to it (Psych. Princ., p. 372 n.). 
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altributo, nempe cogitationis, concipitur, for this leaves us with 
no means of distinguishing between two ideas which are after 
all one and the same idea. Nor can he really help himself by 
saying that the idea «deae is the forma ideae, quatenus haec ut 
modus cogitands absque relatione ad objectum consideratur, for an 
idea absque relatione ad objectum is nothing at all, not an idea of 
anything, and therefore not an idea. Any such idea mentis as 
actually exists in the mind of a reflective human being, any 
self-consciousness, is not, and cannot be, simply identified with 
the mind, and in fact the word mind in this connection is neces- 
sarily being used ambiguously, for mind as a whole includes 
(x) direct activities and knowledge, (8) reflection upon these, 
but when we speak of dea mentis, i.e. 8B, mens must then mean 
aonly. In a human being f gives only a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of «: the distinction between « and 8 is in fact only 
a special case of the distinction between knowledge and the things 
it knows. On the other hand, if we are thinking of the idea 
mentis as it exists in Deo, in the perfect knowledge of the in- 
tellectus infinitus, then there is no difference at all between mens 
and the idea mentis, for there is no way of distinguishing between 
the object of perfect knowledge and the thing itself. 


§10. TruTH AND ErroR—FIniTe anp INFINITE INTELLECT 
(II, 32-36). 


It is unfortunate that the examples which Spinoza uses to 
illustrate his doctrine of error are all, as stated by himself, open 
to objection. There are two in 35 S and another in IV, 1 §, 
where 35 S§ is referred to. The first is that men erroneously 
think themselves free, and do so because they are ignorant of the 
causes that determine their actions. This statement may be 
met by a simple denial. Men think themselves free because they 
are aware of the plain distinction between action (or movement) 
under compulsion (as when a man under arrest is marched to the 
police office by policemen) and action (proper) in which a man 
does what he himself wills to do. And since a man usually has 
some reason for doing what he wills to do, he is not ignorant of 
the cause of his action. The second example is that we ‘ imagine ’ 
the sun to be only about 200 feet distant from us. How Spinoza 
could make this statement is beyond me, for everybody surely 
has often seen the sun setting at the far horizon. If a person 
ignorant of the true distance of the sun were asked, say at mid- 
day, how far away he thought the sun to be, I should think he 
would answer in some such way as this, ‘I can’t really say, it 
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looks a long way off, but there is no means of judging how far’, 
And if, apart from astronomy, we have no definite ideas about 
the sun’s distance, we can hardly be in error about it. This 
example also, then, is not of much use to us. And the additional 
one given in IV, 1 S is, in itself, not much better. When the 
sun is reflected in water, eundem perinde, ac si in aqua esset, 
imaginamur ; tametsi verum ejus locum noverimus. If we know 
the reflection to be a reflection of the sun, we surely cannot even 
‘imagine’ it as the sun itself. But from the context Spinoza 
presumably means that, even although we know that the real 
sun is in the sky, we do not cease to see a ‘ reflected sun’. And 
this is also his point at the end of 17 S, to which we are here 
referred, viz. that the mentis imaginatio considered in itself 
contains nothing erroneous. 

The enunciation of prop. 33 says: Nihil in ideis positivum 
est, propter quod falsae dicuntur. The demonstration depends 
on 32, which will be more conveniently discussed later, but we 
may usefully consider the assertion in the enunciation by itself 
for a moment. What we should rather have expected Spinoza 
to say is that there is nothing in the reality which can justify 
what is false in the false idea; the false idea is false precisely 
because it asserts what does not hold good in reality, e.g. asserts 
something to exist which does not exist. But surely the assertion 
of what is false, the thought that the non-existent thing does 
exist, is something positive. The idea cannot surely be called 
false on account of something that is not in it, on account of some- 
thing that it does not assert. And, if so, we must also reject 
the assertion of prop. 35 (proved by means of 33) that falsity 
consists in a privation of knowledge. Falsity may be due to 
and explained by a privation of knowledge in this sense, that, if 
the knowledge had been present, the error would have been 
prevented, but the falsity consists in the positive assertion or 
thought which was not prevented. It would seem, then, that 
Spinoza’s doctrine of error is not satisfactory, in so far as (1) it 
does not take sufficient account of the positive assertion or thought 
which makes the idea erroneous, and therefore (2) fails to give a 
complete explanation of error; for it will hardly do to say that 
the error occurred merely because it was not prevented. It may 
be said in reply that he does try to explain the psychical fact of 
the mentis imaginatio considered merely in itself. But then he 
himself tells us that in the imaginatio considered in itself there is 
no error. The error consists in a wrong assertion based on the 
imaginatio, a wrong interpretation, and he does not account for 
that. The interpretation asserts something to exist which does 
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not in reality exist, and Spinoza does not deal at all with the 
ancient puzzle, how we can think 76 p71) ov. 

Falsity or error is, of course, a defect or vice in an idea, but 
Spinoza much more frequently uses another term to characterise 
the defectiveness of defective ideas, viz. inadequacy. How are 
the two terms related to each other? In a letter to Tschirn- 
haus (Bruder II, Ep. 64 = VV 60) Spinoza himself says that there 
is no difference between a true and an adequate idea, except that 
when we characterise the idea as true we are thinking of its 
agreement with its ideatum. Presumably a corresponding state- 
ment would apply to a false and an inadequate idea. And it 
seems obvious enough that, on the one hand, a false idea cannot 
be adequate, and, on the other, an inadequate idea cannot be 
true, if, at any rate, it professes to be adequate. Spinoza, of 
course, introduced the definition of an adequate idea in II, be- 
cause, in view of the complete independence of the attributes 
he wished to insist that there is a wholly internal criterion of the 
truth of an idea, viz. its clearness and distinctness, its self-evi- 
dencing quality. But, as we have seen, he does not really escape 
the external reference of ideas, for (1) they know their ideata, 
(2) they correspond to their ideata in the respect that the order 
and connection of ideas is the same as that of their ideata. 

What, then, is the internal mark or character of inadequacy 
in an idea? Since adequacy is shown by clearness and dis- 
tinctness, we should expect inadequacy to be shown by confusion, 
and this is the expression which Spinoza most frequently uses as 
an equivalent for inadequacy, but it is not the only one. In 
11C inadequacy is equated—in the phrase rem ex parte sive 
tmadaequate percipere—with partiality or incompleteness ; and, 
from the corollary itself and the use made of it, the incompleteness 
would seem to consist in this, that a thing known only ex parte 
is a thing not known in relation to its cause or ground.’ For, as 
ax. 6 of I tells us, knowledge of an effect depends upon knowledge 
of its cause, or, as Spinoza says in II, 28, when speaking of the 
affectiones, things not known in terms of their causes are like 
consequentiae absque praemissis. Are we, then, to regard 
‘incompleteness’ and ‘confusion’ as equivalent? Spinoza 
himself seems to do so, for, ¢.g., after the phrase just quoted from 


? As Busolt (p. 35) puts it: ‘‘ Kein Einzelding ist durch sich selbst da 

- sein Dasein und sein Wesen haingt von andern Dingen ab. Der 
K6rper ist nur ein Glied . . . in dem unendlichen Causalnexus, welcher 
den Zusammenhang der Natur der Dinge ausdriickt . . . Nur als Glied 
dieser unendlichen Reihe von Ursachen und Wirkungen wird ein Einzel- 
ding in adaequater Weise begriffen.” 
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28 he adds hoc est (ut per se notum) ideae confusae, and he couples 
together confusa et mutilata cognitio in 28 C, and speaks of ideas 
as inadaequatae sive mutilatae et confusae in 35. Busolt (p. 37) 
takes the opposite view: “ Irrthum ist nicht Unvollstindigkeit, 
sondern Widerspruch in der Vorstellung”. But this is hardly 
Spinoza’s way of putting the matter, and the various considera- 
tions which Busolt advances in the context in support of his 
statement do not seem to me to justify it. He says: ‘‘ Wenn 
man sich der unvollstandigen Vorstellung als solcher bewusst 
ist, so irrt man sich nicht”. But the knowledge that imagina- 
tiones are inadequate belongs to a higher kind of knowledge than 
imaginatio itself, viz. to the knowledge expounded in some of the 
propositions of II. Next, he refers to the statement in 17 § 
that the imaginationes regarded merely in themselves contain 
nothing erroneous. But then it is only when the imaginationes 
are taken as cognitions of external realities that the question 
of error arises at all. Finally, he says that it is only when the 
imaginationes are taken as cognitions of existing things at a time 
when the things have ceased to exist, that there is a ‘ falsche 
Vorstellung ’, and I suppose he would say that there is then 
‘ Widerspruch in der Vorstellung’. But what Spinoza himself 
says in 17 S is that the error lies in the fact that the mind is 
without the idea that would prevent it from taking the imagina- 
tiones as cognitions of existing things; in other words, the 
error consists, as 35 says, in a privatio cognitionis. In 11 C 
Spinoza is not explaining error but only thinking of inadequacy 
as consisting in an ignorance of causes, but in 35 S error itself 
is imputed to an ignorance of causes. Thus I think we must 
regard Spinoza as holding that the partial or incomplete character 
of ‘ imaginative ’ knowledge necessarily involves it in falsity. 

It would seem, then, that we have to interpret Spinoza’s 
statement in 35 that falsitas consists in a privatio cognitions, 
not in the sense that what looks like error is only partial know- 
ledge, but in the opposite sense that knowledge that is only 
partial necessarily involves error or misrepresentation of the 
reality, i.e. the false idea does not merely omit some features 
contained in its ideatum, but, owing to the lack of fuller know- 
ledge, misrepresents and falsifies its ideatum. And the examples 
in 35 S (freedom and the sun’s distance) bear this interpretation 
out, for they seem clearly meant to be examples of ideas that are 
in conflict with fact. They are ideas which could only exist in 
a mind ignorant of the actual facts, and in that sense their falsity 
depends upon a privation of knowledge, but they are ideas which 
do not correspond to, but misrepresent, their ideata. In the 
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case of the sun’s distance, the sun, according to Spinoza, looks 
quite near, but it is to our ignorance of the true distance and of 
the cause of the near appearance, and not to this appearance it- 
self, that he imputes the error. The ignorance or privation of 
knowledge is held responsible for the error ; the near appearance 
is innocent, for it remains even after we know the true distance. 

However much, then, Spinoza may insist that error depends on 
a privation of knowledge, so that, given the knowledge, error 
would disappear and cease to exist, yet, so long as the privation 
continues the error will continue, and the false idea will be a 
real idea existing in its falsity. There can, of course, be no false. 
ideas in the intellectus infinitus, for in that intellect there is no 
privation of knowledge. How, then, is the human intellect 
with its many false ideas related to the intellectus infinitus in 
which there are no false ideas? Spinoza’s utterances on the 
subject are prima facie not consistent. In 11 C he says without 
any qualification that the human mind is part of the intellectus 
infinitus, but in 43 8, although he refers to 11 C, he inserts a 
qualification ; our mind, quatenus res vere percipit, is part of 
the intellectus infinitus. But is our mind, then, so far as it does 
not perceive things truly but has false ideas, not part of the 
intellectus infinitus ? Some real difference between the human 
mind and the intellectus infinitus as existents there must surely 
be, if the one contains false ideas and the other does not. But 
if the human mind were, as respects any part of it, outside the 
imtellectus infinitus, the latter would not be infinite in Spinoza’s 
sense of the term. We must be careful here not to confuse our 
present difficulty with a more general difficulty about the ap- 
plication of the notions of part and whole to the relation between 
the finite and the infinite. There is on Spinoza’s view no diffi- 
culty in saying that true ideas are parts of the intellectus infinitus. 
Spinoza does not hold that no truth short of the whole truth can 
be in itself completely true ; his view about truth is not Bradley’s. 
The intellectus infinitus can have ideas that are true of their 
specific objects in the same way as its knowledge as a whole is 
true of reality as a whole, and the human mind can attain to 
some of these true and adequate ideas. It is the existence of 
false ideas in the human mind that seems to make it impossible 
that that mind should be part of the intellectus infinitus. 

It would seem that there are only two possible solutions of 
our difficulty, and neither of them is such as Spinoza, in view of 
other parts of his doctrine, could easily accept. Either the human 
mind and the intellectus infinitus are distinct psychical existents, 
and in that case infinite is being used in the sense of omniscient 
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but not in the sense of in swo genere infinitus ; or the intellectus 
infinitus is not a psychical existent at all, but an expression 
signifying the totality of truth. 

The foregoing difficulty arises within Cogitatio taken by itself, 
but there is the further difficulty of a conflict with the funda- 
mental doctrine of the correspondence of the order and connection 
within the attributes as stated in II, 7. False ideas misrepresent 
their ideata, whereas according to II, 7 the order and connection 
of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things. How, 
then, is the existence of false ideas possible ? 

Prop. 32, which we have so far passed over, makes a startling 
and puzzling assertion. After reading a whole series of pro- 
positions about inadequate ideas it is startling to be told that all 
ideas, quatenus ad Deum referuntur, are true. How can inade- 
quate and false ideas be made adequate and true by being re- 
ferred ad Deum? We have just been urging that only true ideas 
can be so referred. Pollock (p. 183) says roundly: “ The pro- 
position amounts to saying that every mental state is in one 
sense true, inasmuch as it really exists”. Similarly Busolt 
(p. 37) says of imaginationes that they “ involviren an sich noch 
keinen Irrthum, denn sie sind als Bilder! etwas Wirkliches, also 
die Ideen von ihnen als solchen wahr”’. To say, however, that 
Spinoza in this proposition is simply equating the truth of ideas 
with the existence of mental states seems too rough and ready 
a way of disposing of the proposition, and in any case does not 
solve the difficulty how false mental states come to exist at all, 
if II, 7 is true. Important as the proposition obviously is, 
Spinoza himself, certainly, gives us little help in understanding 
it. The demonstration occupies three lines, and there is no 
further explanation. The first words of the demonstration are 
Omnes ideae quae in Deo sunt, a phrase which might suggest 
that there are some ideas which are not in Deo. But this cannot 
be Spinoza’s meaning, for, as he says in prop. 36, Ideae omnes in 
Deo sunt (per I, 15)—naturally, since they have nowhere else to 
be. He then goes on ef, quatenus ad Deum referuntur, sunt verae 
(per 32). Here a distinction is apparently drawn between the 
phrases in Deo and quatenus ad Deum referuntur, and in Deo 
is the wider expression, but in 32 the two phrases must be used 
as equivalent. Why, then, are all ideas, quatenus ad Deum 
referuntur, said to be true? We are referred both in 32 and 36 
to 7 C, which says in effect that ideas as produced by the Res 


1 = imagines ? (Busolt does not keep the distinction between imagines 
and imaginationes clear.) Strictly the imaginationes are neither true nor 
false. 
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Cogitans have the same ordo et connezio as their essentiae formales, 
and therefore (as 32 says) agree entirely with these their ideata, 
and so are true. 

The expression which in 36 is contrasted with quatenus ad 
Deum referuntur is quatenus ad singularem alicujus mentem refer- 
untur, and as so referred ideas may be inadequate and confused. 
In what sense are such ideas nevertheless in Deo? From 11 © 
we may infer that it is quatenus [Deus] per naturam humanae 
mentis explicatur, sive humanae mentis essentiam constituit ; and 
the humana mens here is of course the same as the singularis 
mens of 36, that is to say, it is the mind of the individual man, 
taken by itself, and apart from its place and connections within 
the intellectus infinitus. 

Prop. 34 tells us further that there may be ideas which are 
adequate and true even in us, 1.e. i Deo quatenus nostrae mentis 
essentiam constituit. 

To sum up what we learn from props. 32, 34 and 36 :—all 
ideas are in Deo in a wide sense of that phrase ; but they may be 
(x) an Deo and referred ad Deum without qualification, or (8) in 
Deo and referred ad Deum, quatenus tantum humanae mentis 
essentiam constituit. When ideas are considered as referred in 
one or other or both of these ways, it is asserted: (1) that all 
ideas are adequate and true when referred in manner «, (2) that 
some ideas are adequate and true both when referred in manner 
a and when referred in manner f, and (3) that other ideas are 
adequate and true when referred in manner « but not when 
referred in manner f. 

Two difficulties are raised by this summary of results :—first, 
as regards the double reference in 3, according to which the same 
ideas are true in one way and false in another; and, second, 
as regards the inconsistency of (1), proved as it is by 7 C, with the 
existence of any false ideas whatsoever. 

The two parts of (3) are not openly contradictory, for there is 
a distinction in the mode of reference of the ideas. But is the 
distinction between Deus unqualified and Deus qualified, which 
professes to be only a distinction between two ways of regarding 
Deus, anything more than a slight disguise for the fact that Deus 
qualified is not Deus but man? We are back, of course, at our 
previous difficulty about the intellectus infinitus. Does the 
Res Cogitans exist in two ways, as intellectus infinitus knowing 
everything adequately, and as finite minds knowing many things 
inadequately ; as at once one and infinite with the character- 
istics of an infinite mind, and also as many finite minds with the 
characteristics of finite minds? To put the difficulty in another 
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way, the ideas which are inadequate in man must surely under- 
go a change in order to become adequate in the intellectus in- 
finitus ; and the change will not consist in the mere filling up 
of that lack of knowledge in which the privation consisted ; 
it requires also the giving up of that erroneous part of the idea 
which the knowledge would have prevented from coming into 
existence. Or, conversely, ideas which are adequate in the 
intellectus infinitus must undergo a change in order to have a 
place as inadequate ideas in the mind of man, a change which 
implies not merely a diminution but a distortion. In other words, 
the ideas which are adequate in one reference and inadequate in 
another are not the same ideas. 

The first of the 3 assertions, when taken along with its proof 
by means of 7 C, raises the difficulty of reconciling the existence 
of inadequate ideas with the exact correspondence of ideas and 
things. If, as 7 C and 32 say, the Res Cogitans produces all ideas 
in such a way that they correspond exactly with their ideata 
and so are true, how can inadequate and false ideas come into 
existence ? If ideas agree with their ideata and are true, they 
cannot be confused and inadequate. If they are confused and 
inadequate, they cannot agree with their ideata and be true. 
Or are we to say that there is confusion in the ideata, in the things 
themselves ? 

Camerer seems in one passage (p. 90) to be prepared to adopt 
this heroic solution: ‘‘ Auch die inadaequaten und confusen 
Ideen . . . der vollkommen richtige Ausdruck der Vorginge 
sind, welche in ihnen vorgestellt werden, und auch das, dass sie 
im menschlichen Geist verworren und verstiimmelt vorkom- 
men, ist der getreue Ausdruck fiir das, was bei den Affectionen 
des menschlichen Kérpers mit diesem vorgeht”. The imagin- 
ationes are confused because in the affectiones “die Natur des 
menschlichen Kérpers mit der Natur ausseren KO6rper sich con- 
fundirt ’. But it is impossible to take this ‘ Confundirung’ 
seriously. The external bodies act upon our body in perfectly 
definite ways. In an earlier passage (p. 80) Camerer himself had 
spoken of the confusion as being one of knowledges not of bodies : 
“in den Ideen von den Affectionen des K6rpers ist eine Kennt- 
niss von diusseren Korper gemischt mit einer solchen von dem 
menschlichen Kérper”’. The confusion is in our minds, not in 
Extensio. As Spinoza says in a letter to Oldenburg (Bruder II, 
Ep. 15 = VV 33): Res non nisi respective ad nostram imagina- 
tronem possunt dict . . . ordinatae aut confusae. 

But if this solution will not do, we have to ask again, If there 
is no confusion in Eztensio, how comes it that there is confusion 
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in the corresponding ideas in Cogitatio? Spinoza says in 43 8 
that in props. 19 to 35 he has explained the causes of falsitas, 
but he did not explain how he reconciled the operation of these 
causes with the doctrine of the correspondence of ideas and 
things. I do not see how any solution of the difficulty is possible 
for Spinoza at all. Just as formerly the cognitive relation and 
the relation of correspondence were confused, so now they seem, 
so far as inadequate ideas are concerned, to have well nigh lost 
connection with each other. The zmaginationes do not know 
the imagines at all, and they do not know in any adequate way 
those causal interactions between bodies of which the imagines 
are the effect. 














II—MATHEMATICS AND ITS FOUNDATIONS. 


By A. G. D. Watson. 


THE subject known as the Foundations of Mathematics has been 
created with the purpose of explaining the success of certain 
arguments which are used in mathematics, and the failure of 
others ; and, in general, to give an account of the relations of 
mathematical methods to those of logic and so on. The object 
of this paper is to raise the question whether the investigations 
which have been carried on under this title have in fact provided 
the justification of valid mathematical arguments, or described 
correctly the status of mathematics. It will suggest that the 
traditional philosophical problems, raised from the time of the 
Greeks to that of Kant, are still to be attacked. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that real improvements in 
matters of detail have been made; that we can improve on 
Euclid in our expositions of Geometry, on Newton and Leibnitz 
in our expositions of the calculus: nor are improvements in 
detail of small importance, since, among other things, they should 
enable us to see the fundamental questions more clearly. More- 
over, in studying the foundations of mathematics, writers have 
been led to produce a vast mass of material—of examples on which 
our theories can be tested; they have tried putting things in 
all sorts of different ways; and all this work may later on be of 
great value. 

Again, it is not maintained that all the schools of thought on 
this subject are mistaken in all the basic philosophical statements 
they make ; on the contrary, there is certainly a lot in what each 
of them says. But their positions, in so far as they have proved 
tenable, make no advance over long-known philosophical theories, 
and do not provide a solution of the ancient problems. 

We may approach these problems most easily by setting out in 
skeleton form the argument through which the advanced mathe- 
matical student is led, in order to explain to him the necessity 
for a theory of the foundations of mathematics. 

The Greeks, we know, had no algebra, and considered their 
geometry to be an a priori study, though necessarily applying 
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to the real world. In their geometry they came up against 
magnitudes, lines, areas and volumes, which were incapable of 
rational expression, the diagonal of a square, the circumference 
and area of a circle, and so on. But their approach to the prob- 
lems which this raised was purely intuitive, and they were never 
able to ask themselves the question: What is meant by saying 
that a circle has an area ? 

In the seventeenth century the matter came up again, but 
in a new form, for now algebra had been developed. In dealing 
with irrational quantities infinite algebraic processes were ap- 
plied—infinite series and the calculus. But no adequate account 
was given of the principles on which these processes rest, and 
people soon got into difficulties. 

The first step in putting things right, and introducing rigour 
into mathematical proofs, was taken in Cauchy’s theory of limits, 
which showed that an investigation of the validity of the pro- 
cesses was necessary, and began the work of giving criteria 
for it. Yet there was still a lacuna, for Cauchy’s criteria involve 
the assertion of the existence of real numbers satisfying certain 
conditions, and no one had explained what a real number was 
in any case. Thus the researches of Dedekind and Cantor into 
the nature of the arithmetical continuum were necessitated. 

The whole of this development was known as the Arithmetisa- 
tion of Mathematics. When it was completed it was considered 
that mathematics was now finally free of any element of intuition. 
The question of the existence of geometrical entities to which this 
purified mathematics might apply could be taken as being a 
purely empirical one. 

However, when this great success came to be codified, unex- 
pected difficulties, in the shape of the paradoxes of the theory 
of aggregates, came to light. Hence the necessity for Principia 
Mathematica, which not only claimed to solve these paradoxes, 
but also carried the analysis of mathematics a further step back, 
from arithmetic to logic. 

It is not possible here to enter on even a small part of the 
questions involved in the system of Principia Mathematica. It 
may be observed, however, that the importance of the formal 
analysis of the notions of number into the traditionally logical 
notions of “‘ some ”’, “ not’, and so on, has gradually faded away. 
The Formalist logicians have concentrated on discussions of the 
possibility of further contradictions arising after the known ones 
have been eliminated. For this purpose they have still further 
formalised the expression of mathematical logic. Now Russell’s 
analysis of number proceeds by the use of an indefinite collection 
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of symbols as variables, xz, y, etc. The formalists have found 
themselves compelled to replace this collection by an orderly 
assembly of symbols, z,, v2, etc. They therefore usually take 
numerical symbols as basic in their systems. 

We now return to the question of the nature of the continuum. 
Let us take as an example in the argument before outlined, the 
square root of 2. The search for such a square root arises from 
the fact that the processes of Euclidean geometry allow us to 
construct two lines such as the lines AB and AE in the figure, the 
square on one of which is twice the area of the square on the 
other. Thus if the lengths of these two lines could be expressed 
as multiples of a common unit, the square of one of the numbers 
expressing them would have to be twice the square of the other. 
As two numbers having this relationship cannot be found, it 
follows that there is no common unit in terms of which the two 
lines can be expressed—which is what is meant by saying that 

















Fig. 1. 


they are incommensurable. It is evident that the existence of 
lines having these relations depends on the Euclidean definitions 
of equality, addition, and so on, of geometrical magnitudes, which 
are idealisations of, or abstractions from, physical operations with 
rigid figures. I may remark that this recourse to Euclid in order 
to explain the genesis of irrational number is not a mere jew 
d esprit, but is used, for example, in Prof. Hardy’s Pure Mathe- 
matics, pp. 4 and 5. 

Now although I cannot find a ratio to express the line AB in 
terms of the line AE, yet I can find ratios which will give me 
lengths either smaller or larger than AB. And, in fact, it is 
possible to give a method which will supply closer and closer 
approximations to the length of this line. Arithmetically ex- 
pressed, we can find fractions whose squares differ less and less 
from 2. A uniform process for doing this is the standard process 
for calculating the square root of 2 as a decimal. This is the 
kind of process which was used freely by the seventeenth-century 
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mathematicians, who said that the value of the square root of 
2 is given by this process carried to infinity. 

When we consider processes of this kind in general, however, 
we find that it is necessary, in order to avoid contradiction, to 
investigate whether the process converges, that is to say really 
does get us nearer and nearer to something. This phrase is 
more exactly explained in the following way. An infinite sequence 
or succession of numbers is said to converge to a limit, if there 
exists a number (namely the limit itself), such that the difference 
between the terms of the sequence and this number may be made 
as small as you please by going far enough along the sequence. 
Thus in connection with the sequence of numbers 1 /n, the sequence 
of reciprocals of the positive integers, Prof. Hardy writes: 
“The reader should imagine himself confronted by an opponent 
who questions the truth of the statement [that the limit of the 
sequence is zero]. He would name a series of numbers growing 
smaller and smaller. He might begin with -001. The reader 
would reply that 1/n < -001 as soon as > 1000. The opponent 
would be bound to admit this, but would try again with some 
smaller number, such as -0000001. The reader would reply 
that 1/n < -0000001 as soon as n > 10000000: and so on. In 
this simple case it is evident that the reader would always have 
the better of the argument.” We shall meet this kind of com- 
petition again. 

Thus, in order to be able to say that a certain sequence of 
numbers converges to the square root of 2, we have to be able 
to say that the square root of 2 exists, and here the trouble 
begins. In the geometrical account which we gave before, 
it was lines which approached a constructed line in length ; 
but now we wish to be able to dispense with geometry, and define 
a number which will be the limit of the decimal, and will have its 
square equal to 2. We are then provided with the Dedekind 
definition of a real number as a section of the rationals. 

It is worth while remarking that there is something very odd 
about this search for a definition of the square root of 2, and 
other irrational numbers. For it is not only the word number to 
which we are going to give a new meaning, but also inevitably 
the words which describe relations between and operations on 
numbers, such as greater than, addition, multiplication, and so on. 
For which reason it is utterly indifferent what definition of the 
square root of 2 we give, for we can arrange ad hoc that multiplying 
it by itself will give 2. Thus we may, if we like, define 1 penny 


1 Loc. cit., p. 114. 
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= the square root of 2, by arranging to use the word “ multi- 
ply ”, not only in its usual sense, but also in a new sense in which 
ld. X 1d. = 2. A closer investigation shows that the orthodox 
theory of real numbers is in essential agreement with this view, 
and that the point about its so-called definition is that it is not 
a definition at all, but a statement that no definition is required. 

It is not necessary for us here to go into the question of sections 
of the rational numbers as such. We observe that to every 
such section an infinite decimal corresponds, and so for simplicity 
we can confine ourselves to decimals as representatives of the 
real numbers. 

Infinite decimals are a particular case of infinite sequences, 
and one of the essential steps in the process of arithmetisation of 
mathematics was that by which it was shown that it is unneces- 
sary, as well as unjustified, to speak of infinity as a number, and 
of infinite sequences as if they were an infinite number of things 
inarow. Instead of this, we have to think of an infinite sequence 
as a function of a variable whose values are cardinal numbers 
(or positive integers). 

The notion of a function of a variable of this kind in general, 
by which to every cardinal number there corresponds something, 
a proposition, or a number or another function, according to the 
nature of the function in question, thus becomes the fundamental 
notion of mathematics. All mathematical statements, it appears, 
can be expressed in terms of propositional functions of this kind. 

There is a special method of proof appropriate to these func- 
tions, the method of mathematical induction, which represents 
the intuitive idea that something is true of all cardinal numbers, 
if it is true of 0 and also of the successor of any number of 
which it is true. In the usual notation of mathematical logic 
this is embodied in the formula : 


F(0) : (n) .f(n) af(n + 1):.3. (n)f(n). 

Since the end of the system of Principia Mathematica, a great deal 
of work has been done in elaborating axiomatic theories in which 
this principle of mathematical induction is the operative axiom. 

One question which arises about these functions of a cardinal 
variable is: Whether they are to be taken as functions in ex- 
tension or in intension ? I think that it is now pretty generally 
agreed that to take them as functions in extension, as for example 
Ramsey wished to do, is merely to reintroduce the actual or 
extended infinite which we have just taken the trouble to extrude. 
Ramsey maintained, that although we can only give functions 


1F. P. Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics, py. 22, 23. 
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by means of an expression, that is to say an intension, yet there 
may be ones which we cannot mention but which will come in 
when we speak of all functions. There is a truth concealed here 
which I shall try to elucidate later. For the present we may 
observe that whatever may be the relevance of the fact that our 
faculties are finite, this is hardly a contingent fact, like our 
having five fingers. From the practical point of view, Ramsey’s 
attitude makes it necessary to accept as intuitively obvious 
certain formulas, such as the multiplicative axiom, which cannot, 
apparently, be formally proved from the usually accepted primi- 
tive propositions. 

Following on from the introduction of functions of a cardinal 
variable, let us now consider a result which has been obtained 
by investigating axiomatic systems of the kind we mentioned. 
The interpretation which I shall give of the famous example of 
Gédel,1 owes much to lengthy discussions with a number of people, 
especially Mr. Turing and Dr. Wittgenstein of Cambridge. 

Gédel’s example belongs to the field of investigations of the 
Entscheidungsproblem. ,This problem is to discover whether the 
accepted primitive propositions and rules of inference of mathe- 
matical logic allow us to conclude either the truth or the false- 
hood of every propositional formula, and if so to give a general 
method by which this can be done. It is well known that for 
formule of the “ propositional calculus ’’, in which no propo- 
sitional functions appear, the method of tables of “ truth- 
values’, given by Wittgenstein in T'ractatus Logico-Philoso- 
phicus, provides the solution. Gédel appears to have shown that 
there is no solution for the case of formule involving functions 
of a cardinal variable. 

It was the original intention of the formalist logicians in 
studying the Entscheidungsproblem and the problem of consis- 
tency before referred to, to restrict themselves in their arguments 
to such as must be absolutely indisputable; which, since the 
subject of their study was simply the manipulation of symbols 
on a page, appeared to be readily attainable.2 For greater 
accuracy, however, they were led to put their arguments in 
symbolic form. Now finally it appears that the natural form of 
expression for such arguments, which have to be able to speak 
of “any finite collection of symbols of such-and-such a kind ”’, 
is the very calculus of propositional functions of a cardinal 


1 Monatshefte f. Mathematik u. Physik, (1931), 38, p. 173. 
* Cf. the account in M. Black’s The Nature of Mathematics, Supplement 
A, esp. p. 149. 
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variable, whose properties we most wish to elucidate.1_ Here lie 
both the possibility of constructing Gédel’s example, and the 
difficulty of interpreting it when constructed. 

The axiomatic system with which Gédel is concerned contains 
the usual sort of rules of formal manipulation of propositions, 
and also the principle of induction as an axiom. Moreover, in 
a proved formula of the type (n)f(n), that is to say, one which 
says that f(n) is true for all n, we may substitute any particular 
cardinal number, as for example 0, giving f(0) as proved. By 
substituting numbers for the symbols used in this calculus, 
Gédel is able to show that properties of and relations between the 
formule in it correspond to arithmetical properties and relations 
of the corresponding numbers. These latter can be stated in 
the original symbolism, if it is supposed to be, what it was in- 
tended to be, a correct formalisation of the principles of arith- 
metic. In this way Gédel is able to construct a formula which, 
interpreted in arithmetical terms, states that the number which 
corresponds to itself as a set of signs has not got the arithmetical 
property which corresponds to the property of being provable 
from the axioms of the system. In other words, it states, in- 
directly, that it itself is not provable. 

If we assume for the moment that this axiomatic system is 
indeed a good basis for arithmetic, we shall have to conclude that 
the formula is not provable, and therefore, since this is just what 
it says, that it is true. For if it were provable, it would be 
false, and the system would be incorrect. 

This method of putting the argument, however, obscures 
rather than illuminates the point. Suppose we assume the 
falsity of the formula, we cannot, of course, derive a contra- 
diction, for this would amount to a proof of the formula. In- 
stead, we reach the following peculiar situation, which is called 
by Gédel an w-contradiction (w is the “ ordinal number” of a 
sequence). We find that there is a function of a cardinal vari- 
able, say f(n), such that (all on the basis of the falsehood of 
Gédel’s formula) (n)f(n) can be disproved, and yet we can con- 
vince ourselves that we can prove in turn f(0), f(1), f(2) and so 
on. In other words, we apply mathematical induction to the 
proofs of the system, and obtain f(0), and from a proof of f(n) 
for any particular value of n, a proof for n + 1. 

Why should we object to an w-contradiction ? Why should we 
not still say that Gédel’s formula may be false? The answer is 


1Cf. Poincaré, Science and Method, p. 152, quoted by Black, loc cit., 
pp. 177, 178. 
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that if we do this we shall feel compelled to say that the cardinal 
numbers cannot be all the values of the variable n, if f(n) can 
be true for each particular value of n, and yet (n)f(n) be false. 

Let us now state this result in still another way. It means 
that the rules that nothing but cardinal numbers can be sub- 
stituted for n, and that functions of n are subject to mathematical 
induction, are still not enough to ensure that n is a cardinal 
variable. Thus the notion of a cardinal variable, 7.e. of a number 
in the everyday sense, is something that cannot be completely 
expressed in the axiomatic system, and is essentially non-formal. 

It should be borne in mind that we do not know that the 
axiomatic system which is the best we can construct as a formal 
mathematical logic is actually free from w-contradictions, or 
even from contradictions. The attempt to investigate these 
questions by formalist methods leads us again to formule which 
are unentscheidbar.* 

We may observe in passing that Russell’s definition ? of the 
finiteness of numbers by the principle of induction is shown by 
Gédel’s result to be inadequate. 

We cannot conclude for certain that our axiomatic system is 
actually incomplete in the sense that there are questions of 
arithmetic which cannot be decided by it, but what we can 
say is this: if we accept as conclusive the arguments of a certain 
axiomatic system, then we shall also accept arguments which pro- 
ceed by induction over the proofs of this system. Such arguments 
are in fact common in elementary arithmetic and algebra. 

As soon as we have seen that the embodiment of the principle 
of mathematical induction in the axioms of our arithmetic 
does not achieve all that we want, it seems to me that we should 
be rather suspicious of the claim that this is the sole valid prin- 
ciple for proving properties of cardinals. In ordinary mathe- 
matics we often make use of what are sometimes called “ in- 
tuitive ’ arguments, for example in proving the binomial theorem 
or summing an arithmetical series. It is usually said that these 
arguments are either fallacious, or mere approximations to the 
real proofs, which proceed by induction. But these proofs 
reach the right answer, and they convince everybody ; they are 
called intuitive because no one has given a rationale of them. 
It may be true that the same results can also be reached by in- 
duction, but it is hard to see why we should have to accept that 


1 Gédel, loc. cit., § 4, p. 196. 

* Russell distinguishes two senses of “finite” which he is unable to 
reconcile without the multiplicative axiom. See Principia Mathematica, 
Vol. II., chap. 124 
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being inductive is the specific differentia of valid proofs of pro- 
positions about cardinals. 

Moreover, it is often forgotten that a great part of the business 
of mathematics consists in showing that different modes of ex- 
pression can be applied, and in particular that the so-called strict 
proofs by induction do really lead to the results which we have 
already accepted on other grounds. 

There is a further ambiguity in the idea of a cardinal variable, 
which is of great importance as being the source of the puzzles 
about the different transfinite numbers. It is connected with 
the question of functions in extension, which we mentioned be- 
fore, and with the multiplicative axiom. We said, in discussing 
Gédel’s example, that if we were to assume the falsity of a formula 
which could be proved in each particular case, we should be 
driven to say that there were other values which the variable 
could take, although we had not specified any. This is something 
like what happens in the case of a real variable, that is to say, 
a variable whose values are sequences such as decimals. The 
particular decimals we can substitute for such a variable are given 
by functions, that is to say, by formule, which are of finite 
complexity. Thus they can be arranged in a sequence, each 
given a number, and so they form an enumerable collection. 
Nevertheless, although these are the only values which can be 
given to this variable, we cannot prove general formule involving 
it by induction over the sequence of values, and so it might seem 
that there are other hidden, unmentionable values. 

In order to elucidate this situation, let us consider Cantor’s 
proof that the real numbers are not enumerable, in connection 
with another recent example which has been provided by Turing. 

Turing’s theory of computable numbers is essentially that of 
mathematical expressions, but he has put it in a rather striking 
way in terms of machines, which would calculate decimals in 
accordance with rules which correspond to different mathematical 
expressions for sequences of this kind. He shows how each 
such machine can be given a number, different for each machine, 
and so concludes that the machines and therefore the numbers 
calculated by them form an enumerable set. He then asks why 
Cantor’s proof of the non-enumerability of all decimals does not 
apply here, for it seems to give a method by which, from any 
sequence of decimals, a new one not belonging to the sequence 
can be assigned. 


1 Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society (2nd. Ser.), Vol. 42, 
(1936-37), p. 230. See also A. Church, American Journal of Mathematics, 
Vol. 58 (1936), p. 345. Church’s paper is earlier, but Turing’s more readily 
intelligible. 
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Cantor’s proof runs as follows: If we are given any sequence of 
decimals, forming a doubly infinite array of digits, we can take 
the diagonal of this array, and, by altering each digit according 
to a fixed rule, obtain a decimal which differs from each of the 
given sequence in at least one place, and so differs from all. 

Now in the case of Turing’s machines what happens is this. 
Although we can give every machine a number, it is impossible 
to give a mechanical method by which we can ascertain whether 
any particular machine is really a good one, that it actually goes 
on calculating decimals, and does not get stuck. And if we try 
to construct the diagonal machine which is to calculate Cantor’s 
new decimal, this will certainly get stuck. For it itself will have 
a number, and when it comes to the place corresponding to its 
own number, its rules will not tell it to do anything, for they will 
tell it to find out what it is going to do, and then do something else. 

This example shows that it is a different thing to enumerate 
a collection of things in the sense of giving a number to each of 
them, and enumerating them in the sense of giving one of them 
to each number. It is the latter of these processes which gives 
a function of a cardinal variable, or sequence, and the former is 
not sufficient. 

Returning to Cantor’s proof, we see that there is an ambiguity 
in the idea of someone giving a sequence of decimals which 
vitiates the proof. No real competition can take place, like that 
which occurred in defining the convergence of a sequence. The 
man challenged may attempt to construct his sequence of deci- 
mals in extension, in which case he never brings anything in- 
finite into play; or he may give an expression for a double 
sequence, that is to say a function of two cardinal variables, as 
f(m, n) ; or a sequence of numbers of Turing machines, and so on. 
From the second case it is possible to conclude that functions 
of two variables may be made to yield functions of one variable 
in two different ways—by substituting for one of the variables, as 
f(m, 0) and so on, or by identifying the variables, as f(m, m); and 
that by transformation we can obtain from the latter a sequence 
which is not obtainable by the former method. In no way can 
we arrive at anything in the way of a transfinite number. 

We have spoken of the confusion revealed by Turing’s example 
as being different from that shown by Gédel’s, but the two are 
in fact very closely related. The impossibility of applying the 
diagonal argument to Turing’s machines depends on the non- 
existence of a machine which will determine the ‘ goodness *! 


1“ Good” is my own term; Turing uses “ circle-free.” 
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of each machine in turn. Such a machine might be supposed to 
be one which would write 0 in the nth place if n is the number of 
a good machine, and otherwise write 1. But this machine would 
have to have embodied in its rules different types of criteria 
for the goodness of machines. It would have to recognise as 
proofs of goodness not only such proofs as would be given by the 
application of some axiomatic system of the kind treated by 
Gédel, but also such as proceed by induction over the proofs of 
this system, and proofs proceeding by induction over these, 
and so on, and, if we distinguish these as proofs of types 0, 1, 2, 
say, it must recognise proofs proceeding by induction over proofs 
of ever-increasing type.1_ We should thus be involved in a con- 
tradiction closely parallel to the well-known “ contradiction of 
the greatest ordinal.” 

It may seem strange that we should be able to give so very 
detailed an account of what cannot happen, but this account is, 
of course, really modelled on what does happen. For, if we are 
given some principle, such as an axiomatic system, on the basis of 
which the goodness or otherwise of some class of machines can 
be decided, we can use the diagonal argument to construct 
further examples of machines, not included in the original class, 
whose goodness can be decided by an inductive argument, and 
this process can be indefinitely extended in the way we have 
described. Gédel’s investigations provide the method by which 
the diagonal argument is to be applied. Yet at each stage of 
this process of widening, the decisions made have all been made 
according to definite rules, which could be embodied in a machine, 
or expressed in terms of an axiomatic system. And, in fact, the 
original axiomatic system with which we started will be sufficient 
for the purpose, if its terms are suitably interpreted. 

Following up this kind of argument, we can, I think, convince 
ourselves that all the remarkable problems and discoveries of 
the Foundations of Mathematics, the paradoxes of the theory of 
aggregates, Russell’s theory of types, with itsaxiom of reducibility, 
Cantor’s arithmetic of transfinite numbers, with its insoluble 
problems such as the “ continuum problem ”’, the problems con- 
nected with functions in extension and the multiplicative axiom— 
all these merely express in one way or another the well-known 
difficulties which arise when we attempt to treat an infinite process 
as completed. 

Let us now return to our earliest question, and see what bearing 
all this has on the problem of irrational number. We must 


1 Cf. Gédel, loc cit., p. 191, n. 48a. 
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surely conclude that in the whole argument we have never got 
beyond the bare fact, well known to the Greeks, that no rational 
number has its square equal to 2, and that in dealing with quanti- 
ties which are incommensurable we do not assign to them single 
numbers, but instead we have processes for calculating numbers 
which will represent them with increasing accuracy. We do not 
need to postulate any mysterious entity, an irrational number, 
to which these numbers might approach, for the entity with which 
we are concerned is, in the first place, some physical quantity, 
and the problem which arises in connection with the process of 
calculating is: Whether it is the kind of process which we wish 
to use here? In deciding this question we make use of the 
general rules of our algebra and mathematical analysis, which 
are of the same kind as the rules for adding lengths and areas in 
Greek geometry, though having a more extended use; and like 
these they are abstracted from operations with physical quanti- 
ties. 

The attempts which have been made in the subject of the 
Foundations of Mathematics to justify or condemn mathematical 
arguments taken in the abstract,! have given rise to a host of 
confusions, from which it has taken the most immense labour 
to escape. At the same time we have been left without any hope 
of solving the problems about the continuity of motion, time and 
space, such as were raised by Zeno and Kant. The idea of the 
continuum as a non-enumerable collection of numbers makes these 
things totally unintelligible. It seems to require an answer to 
the question : What happened at z o’clock to-day ? Then there 
is the mystery that when I drew the line AB in figure 1, I had 
to pass through the point H such that AH = AE, and through 
all the other points at every other distance from A less than AB. 
How did I achieve this task of non-enumerable complexity ? 
This theory, too, has given countenance to views such as those 
of Prof. Eddington,? that space-time is actually an arrangement 
of collections of four numbers—views which fatally confuse 
physical phenomena, the processes of measurement which we 
apply to them, and the knowledge we thereby gain. I suggest 
that in respect of our understanding of the nature of actual con- 
tinuity in experience we have scarcely advanced beyond Kant. 


1 What is said here may be taken as being directed against Dedekind’s 
thesis that no reference to “‘ measurable quantities” is required in the 
foundations of mathematical analysis. See Was sind u. was sollen die 
Zahlen ? p. xii, Stetigkeit wu. irrationale Zahlen, p. 10. 

* And also apparently of Prof. Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, 
§ 40, pp. 149 ff. 











iII—METAPHYSICS AND VERIFICATION (I.). 
By Joun WIspom. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“THE meaning of a statement is the method of its verification.” 
Some philosophers bring out this principle with confidence and 
satisfaction, others are utterly opposed to it and cannot under- 
stand how anyone can be so wrong-headed as to insist upon 
what so little reflection shows to be so palpably untrue. This 
conflict is of the greatest importance in philosophy to-day, and 
it is easy to see why. The Verification Principle is the generalisa- 
tion of a very large class of metaphysical theories, namely all 
naturalistic, empirical, positivistic theories. While its opposite, 
which I venture to call the Idiosyncracy Platitude, is the 
generalisation of all common-sense, realist, transcendental theories. 
The verification principle is the generalisation of such theories 
as: A cherry is nothing but sensations and possibilities of more ; 
A mind is nothing but a pattern of behaviour; There are no 
such things as numbers only numerals, and the laws of logic 
and mathematics are really rules of grammar; Beauty is 
nothing but the features in respect of which a thing is beautiful, 
and the feelings these arouse. According to the idiosyncracy 
platitude every sort of statement has its own sort of meaning, 
and when philosophers ask ‘‘ What is the analysis of X-proposi- 
tions ?”’ the answer is that they are ultimate, that “ everything 
is what it is and not another thing ” (Butler, quoted by Moore 
on the title-page of Principia Ethica). This principle is the 
generalisation of theories such as: Ethical propositions involve 
value predicates and are ultimate ; Psychological propositions are 
not reducible to physiological propositions, they are ultimate ; 
Mathematical propositions are necessary synthetic propositions 
—an ultimate sort of proposition; Statements about nations 
are not to be reduced to statements about individuals, they 
are about a certain sort of concrete universal. 

There are not other answers to these metaphysical questions. 
Consequently most or all metaphysical conflict finds expression 
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in “ Shall we or shall we not accept the principle that the mean- 
ing of a statement is the method of its verification ? ” and some- 
times “Is the verification principle true?” I do not at all 
wish to suggest that we cannot get on with metaphysical ques- 
tions without first dealing with this question. On the contrary 
if I were forced to consider either first the verification principle 
and then other metaphysical theories or first the other theories 
and then the principle, I should much prefer the latter plan. 
In fact an intermediate plan is best—first an examination of 
easier metaphysical and nearly metaphysical questions, then a 
mention of the verification principle, then an attack upon the 
more difficult theories, then a more thorough investigation of 
the verification principle, then a return to the theories. . . .1 

But now suppose someone were to ask “Is the verification 
principle true?” What would you do? I myself should at 
once ask for the question to be put in the wider, less answer- 
fixing form “ Shall we accept the verification principle?” For 
I believe the other form misleads us as to the general nature of 
the question asked. I believe that this is of the utmost im- 
portance because I believe that once its general nature is apparent 
the question “Is it true or not?” vanishes into insignificance 
while its important metaphysical merits and demerits will have 
become apparent in the process. 

What I have in mind is this. Many different things are covered 
by the expressions “accepting a theory,” “holding a view”. 
“Shall we become Fascists?” “ Are you a Surrealist?” “Is 
art the production of significant form?” “Does 1 plus 1 
make 2%” ‘ Does 378 multiplied by 56 make 21168 or 21268 ? ” 
“Is cancer due to a germ?” “Do you think there is another 
giant panda in Tibet?” To accept the theory that cancer is 
due to a germ is different from accepting the theory that it is 
due to a chemical poison. But this is a difference in the theories, 


1 On the whole the process of thought has been from the more specific 
theories to the more general, from the doctrine that analytic propositions 
are verbal to the doctrine that all necessary propositions are verbal, and 
from this and such theories as those mentioned above to the verification 
principle, rather than deductively downwards from it. I admit that in the 
writings of those supporters of the principle who are positivists (I have in 
mind such writings as those of Ayer and Schlick) there is to be found 
ground for Dr. Ewing’s accusation that the procedure has been from the 
principle to the specific theories. Such a procedure, once the verification 
principle has been recommended by’ the specific cases, is perfectly satis- 
factory in a way I shall try to explain. But when the verification principle 
is regarded as an equation and the “ deductions” treated as deductions 
(calculations) then such a procedure leads to what it has led to—insistence 
and contra-insistence without end—dead-lock. 
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not in the sort of theories they are; and it is not the sort of 
difference I have in mind and call a difference in general nature. 
A difference in general nature is such a difference as we draw 
attention to when we say “To become a Fascist is not a purely 
intellectual process like becoming convinced of the germ theory 
of cancer”’, or such a difference as we indicate when we say 
“A man who says that 1 plus 1 makes 2 does not really make 
a statement, he registers a decision”. We often use the words 
“ not really a statement”! when we wish to draw attention to a 
difference in general nature, a difference in style of functioning 
as opposed to difference in subject matter. People are inclined 
to say “The statements of fiction are not really statements 
and so it is silly to ask whether they are true; and even poetical 
statements such as ‘A woman is a foreign land’ are not really 
statements, and aren’t really true or false”. Now there are 
differences of this sort within the range of statements which are 
on most occasions unhesitatingly called statements and to which 
it is quite usual to apply the expressions true or false. When 
this is so the differences in general nature are apt to be over- 
looked. And sometimes overlooking them produces an in- 
appropriateness in what we do when asked whether they are 
true. We act like one who when asked whether it is true that 
“the stars are rogues which light the wanderer home” says 
he doesn’t know and looks up books on astronomy. 

It is, in my opinion, the neglecting of this sort of difference 
which has prevented the solving, the dissolving in Wittgenstein’s * 
phrase, of metaphysical problems and of the problem of the 
verification principle in particular. 

Well, shall we accept the verification principle ? What is it 
to accept it? When people bring out with a dashing air the 
words “ The meaning of a statement is really simply the method 
of its verification”, like one who says “ The value of a thing is 
really simply its power in exchange”’,* in what sort of way 
are they using words? What is the general nature of their 
theory ? 

The answer is “It is a metaphysical theory’. True, it is 


1See A. H. Gardiner, The Theory of Speech and Language, p. 185. 

* Wittgenstein has not read this paper, and I warn people against sup- 
posing it a closer imitation of him than it is. On the other hand, I 
can hardly exaggerate the debt I owe to him and how much of the good in 
this work is his—not only in the treatment of this philosophical difficulty 
and that, but in the matter of how to do philosophy. I have put a W 
against some examples which I owe to him. It must not be assumed that 
they are used in a way he would approve. 

’ Indeed one might put the verification principle in the form “ The 
meaning of symbols is really simply their power in prediction”. 
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a peculiar metaphysical theory as appears from the fact that 
we are inclined to say: It is not so much a metaphysical theory 
as a recipe for framing metaphysical theories ; It is not a meta- 
physical theory, it is a mnemonic device for getting from meta- 
physical theories which have been illuminating in easy meta- 
physical difficulties to theories which shall work in harder cases, 
a mnemonic device reminding us how to meet objections to 
positivistic theories ; It is a recommendation to so use ‘ mean’ 
that S means the same as 8’ provided they are verified in the 
same way, where this recommendation is not for the purpose 
of metaphysically illuminating the use of ‘meaning’ but for 
another metaphysical purpose, namely the illumination of the 
use of expressions which on the recommended use of ‘ meaning ’ 
will be said to mean the same. It is this “altruism” which 
makes the verification principle a peculiar metaphysical theory. 
But it is the lukeness of the verification principle to metaphysical 
theories which I now want to emphasise and explain. It is 
like not only to such theories as “ A mind is really simply a 
pattern of behaviour ’’, ‘‘ Goodness is a matter of causing ap- 
proval ”’, but also to such theories as “ We never really know 
that what we see is real and not a dream”’, “ We never really 
know what is going on in another person’s mind ”’, “‘ Nothing is 
teally the same from moment to moment”, “ All words are 
vague’. It is to emphasise this likeness that I call the verifica- 
tion principle a metaphysical theory. I should be prepared to 
argue that there is nothing incorrect in calling it this. But 
that is neither here nor there. What we are concerned with is 
its metaphysical nature. And to illuminate this I say that it 
is a sort of metaphysical theory ; and for our purpose it does not 


1The non-altruistic theory connected with it is ‘“‘The meaning of a 
statement is a functional feature of it, not an object, like the Hampton 
Court Maze, of which it is the plan,” or ‘“‘ The meaning of a statement is 
a matter of its uses”. The comparison of this with the verification prin- 
ciple would help to deal with many conflicts in which one philosopher says 
that S means the same as S’ while another says it does not. For often 
these arise because one is using ‘ meaning’ in accordance with the veri- 
fication principle so that only certain functions count in estimating the 
meaning of a sentence, while the other is using it so that other functions 
count. Thus one may count only the conditional predictive functions of 
a sentence so that ‘‘ You will be stone deaf tomorrow ” means the same to 
a deaf man as to one who can hear, because the predictions about what 
each will do if given the Seashore tests are the same. But the unconditional 
predictive power is different; the man who can hear will listen to a noise 
and say “No more of this”’. And if the unconditional predictive power is 
counted in estimating meaning then the sentences do not mean the same 
to a deaf man as to one who is not. This, worked out, throws much light 
on the puzzles connected with the soul’s survival of the body and the ego- 
centric predicament. 
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matter whether it is a sort of metaphysical theory (a) in the 
way that a hackney is a sort of horse, or (6) in the way that 
a motor cycle is, because it is a sort of tireless horse on wheels. 
If (a) my statement is correct ; if (b) it is not. But this correct- 
ness is of no importance.t For I make the statement to draw 
attention to certain likenesses, and whether they suffice or no 
for the proper application of “ metaphysical” does not affect 
their existence. I say that the verification principle is a meta- 
physical principle because I want (1) to draw the attention of 
those who accept it to the deplorably old-fashioned clothes in 
which it presents itself. Indeed it resembles not only positivistic 
theories but also the worst transcendental theories by appearing 
in the disguise either of a scientific discovery removing popular 
illusion, or of a logical equation (incorrect) from which deduc- 
tions may be made. No wonder our conservative friends cannot 
accept it. I want (2) to draw the attention of those who reject 
it to the fact that because they are taken in by its disguise they 
fail to recognise the merits which like other metaphysical theories 
it conceals. Both those who accept it and those who reject it 
do not realise what they are doing because they do not notice 
that it is disguised. But metaphysics reveals the hidden, plucks 
the mask of appearance from the face of reality—and we shall 
now see what a metaphysical theory really is and thus the 
general nature of the verification principle. 

To say that the verification principle is a sort of metaphysical 
theory would be already extremely illuminating if we had already 
an adequate grasp of the ultimate nature of metaphysical theories, 
but lacking this we must go on. It is possible to go on in either 
of the two following ways: We may examine the nature of the 
verification principle and thus throw light on the nature of 
other metaphysical theories, or we may examine the nature of 
other metaphysical theories and thus throw light on the nature 
of the verification principle. Let us adopt the latter plan and 
work from the specific to the general. Then applying our 
results in a direct examination of the verification principle we 
shall obtain a review of the whole of metaphysics because the 
verification principle is the generalisation of one set of answers 
to metaphysical questions while its opposite is the generalisation 
of the opposing answers.” 

1 Except while it is thought to be; like the doctor’s highly coloured 
medicine or the reserve ratio of the Bank of England. People believe 
it is important that the reserve ratio should not fall below 9 to 1, say; and 
because they believe this, it is important. 

* I make no apology for the ambitiousnesness of this plan. The view is 


there. I am aware that someone with more space, time and ability than 
I have, could make it clearer. 
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I. Wuat 1s A MetapuysicaAL THEORY ?2 


1. The Metaphysician is a profound Scientist? Metaphysical 
theories were at one time presented as super-scientific discoveries. 
They are still presented so as to be mistaken for these. Consider 
the verification principle! itself and Wittgenstein’s remark in 
a lecture, ‘‘ We are inclined to think that there must be some- 
thing in common to all games, say, and that this common 
property is the justification for applying the general term 
‘game’ to the various games”’.2 But this way of presenting 
metaphysical theories went out of fashion. Something was lost 
when this happened, because, for one thing, the scientific theory 
prevented people from regarding metaphysics as analysis, a 
matter of how words are used. In a sense, like poetry, meta- 
physics is synthetic because it reveals something which is hidden 
in a way in which logical definitions never do. It is worth seeing 
something of why the scientific theory of metaphysics gained 
such a hold. 

It did so because it is so tempting to exhibit the metaphysician 
as an extra cautious scientist. A scientist or sophisticated 
person may doubt whether a rabbit has come from a hat or a 
table risen from the floor, when an ordinary or unsophisticated 
person will swear these things have happened. But if the 
phenomena can be regularly repeated, photographed, seen by 
all, smelt by dogs, scared by cats, then even the scientist will 
say “ We now know for a fact that these things happen ” 

There are, however, still people who might refuse to say “ We 
know a rabbit came ”’, “‘ We know the table rose’. A madman 
might refuse, a Times correspondent might refuse,’ (for he never 
says that a certain power has so many troops at such and such 
a place but always only that this would appear to be so). And 
a philosopher might refuse. But the philosopher or metaphysician 
is easily distinguished from the others, not so much by his appear- 
ance as by his subsequent talk. He will say, “ We don’t know 
that the table moved because we don’t know whether there was 
a table there at all. We don’t know that we are not constantly 


1 Dr. Ewing actually takes the verification principle to be an empirical 
statement. Minp, XLVI, No. 183, p. 349. 

* The great value I attach to what Wittgenstein says here, appears 
later, pp. 479-81. 

5 If only we had noticed how much liker is the philosopher’s doubt to 
that of The Times correspondent than to that of themadman! The Times 
correspondent is as energetic as anyone in building armaments, and the 
philosopher as confident as anyone when seating himself on a table. Hence 
Wittgenstein’s expression “ pseudo-doubt ”’. 
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being taken in by a super-illusionist, an arch-deceiver who runs 
a continuous show of prodigious length: so we can never be 
certain. After all there is no difference in kind between a fleet- 
ing glimpse and an hour’s scrutiny. And if seeing does not 
suffice, does seeing and touching ? or seeing touching and smell- 
ing? Are 5 independent witnesses required to prevent talk of 
infectious hallucination or would 237 be necessary ? Further 
observation may increase probability but probability is not 
knowledge. Knowledge man never obtains ; not from the time 
he reaches for a golden ball and learns it’s the moon, till when he 
dreams of Paradise and wakes in Camden Town.” 

Again, a doctor may be sceptical of the value of a new drug 
although you tell him ten people took it and soon improved. 
He says that perhaps they all changed their diets in a certain 
way when they took it, or that perhaps it was suggestion; or 
he says that with so few cases it may have been a coincidence. 
But if thousands of people, some with faith and some without, 
some from cold climates, some from warm, some... all im- 
prove then even a very scientific doctor will admit the value 
of the drug. It is only the philosopher who says “ But it may 
still be coincidence. Where do you draw the line? and say, 
‘Now we know it was not coincidence, now we know that quinine 
has an effect’ ?” 

Again, consider the series of questions: ‘“ Do flowers feel ?” 
“Does the amoeba feel?” “Does a worm feel?” “ Does 
a dog feel?’ Here the ordinary man says “ Yes”’, and the 
scientist may say “No”. The philosopher proceeds, “ Does a 
baby feel?” “ Does your friend feel?” and he says that we 
do not know that they do. Then there is the series which be- 
gins with the policeman asking whether you are sure that this 
is the man you saw hanging round the garage, and ends with the 
philosopher asking whether you are sure that the woman who 
comes down to breakfast each morning looking like your wife 
is always the same woman. It is all this sort of thing which 
leads people to think of the philosopher as a super-scientist. 
Nor is it only the epistemological metaphysical theories which 
are associated in this way with science. For through the 
epistemological theories the ontological theories also are associ- 
ated with it. Instead of asking “ Do we know that there are 
Siamese cats ?’’ we may ask “ Are there Siamese cats?” And 
instead of asking “ Are there Siamese cats?” and answering 
“ There are none really, only dogs which look like cats ”, we may, 


1 This phrase is a common metaphysical weapon of great power. 
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because there are such appearances of Siamese cats as there are, 
ask instead “ Are Siamese cats really cats?” or “ What are 


- Siamese cats really?” Similarly, there being such appearances 


of chairs as there are, instead of asking “ Are there chairs ? ”’ 
and answering “ There are none, only families of sense-data ”, 
we may ask “ What are chairs really ?” and answer “ They 
are really families of sense-data”’. There is an intermediate 
form of words namely, ‘‘ There are cats but only in a Pickwickian 
sense’, “ There are chairs but only in a Pickwickian sense ”’. 
Propositions about cats and chairs will then be said to be 
phenomenally true. 

2. Logical Theory of Metaphysics. The Metaphysician is a 
profound Logician engaged on an a priori science of definitions ? 
This new formulation “ What is a chair?” was of the utmost 
importance. For though one may use this form of words 
“What is an X?” in asking for fresh factual information, 
like the wife of an instrument-maker who, though she knows 
anemometers well by sight, may suddenly ask ‘“‘ Jack, what is 
an anemometer ?”’, one may also use it in a very different way, 
the way Socrates explained he was using it when he asked “ What 
is virtue ?”’ From his explanation it is clear that he was asking 
for a logical definition.1 Consequently if, in order to avoid the 
hint of ridiculousness in the question ‘“‘ Are there such things 
as chairs ? ”’, we ask “‘ What are chairs ?”’ then we use a form of 
words which at once suggests an analogy between the philosopher 
and, not the scientist, but the logician. 

Now as science grew and people saw better how it is based on 
observation and experiment there grew a suspicion of anyone 
who professed to have obtained new factual information by 
anything but empirical methods. There were sneers at the 
philosophers who were represented as employing arm-chair, 
a priori methods. The deplorable affair of Hegel and the 
planets was not forgotten. Besides philosophers could not 
agree, were in fact in a dead-lock—at each other’s throats. 

To this situation came Moore and Russell, Moore from a study 
of Plato and Aristotle, and Russell from the world of logic and 
mathematics. They revolutionised philosophy for many of us 
by reinterpreting the philosopher’s “ What is an X?” as a 
request for logical analysis. This is too well known to need 
support by much quotation. Russell wrote? “.. . every 
philosophical problem, when it is subjected to the necessary 

1 There are reasons for saying that he was really wanting a metaphysical 
“ definition ”. 

* Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 33. 
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analysis and purification, is found either to be not really philo- 
sophical at all, or else to be, in the sense in which we are using 
the word, logical”. Moore writes, “I am not at all sceptical as 
to the truth of such propositions as ‘the earth has existed for 
many years past’... . But I am very sceptical as to what, 
in certain respects, the correct analysis of such propositions 
is,” 2 

This theory of metaphysics provided a response to the meta- 
physical challenge “If a metaphysical theory isn’t empirical, 
what is it?” (How often is this club used to induce us to 
accept some simplifying lie.) Like all good big ideas it seemed 
the simple, natural thing to say, the moment someone said it. 
And it proved itself by breaking up the dead-lock. The theory 
of descriptions and numbers, and the theory of classes, were all 
pieces of logical analysis and they worked like charms on many 
hitherto incurable philosophical complaints. The proof of the 
unreality of space, the ontological argument for the existence 
of God and the extra entities in the universes of discourse all 
went up in smoke, though from the fictional entities there 
lingered still a peculiar smell. Thus these analyses showed 
themselves to be what philosophers needed, what they were 
really asking for. But there were little clouds upon the horizon. 
(1) Unless the positivistic analyses were correct the epistemolo- 
gical difficulties ““ How do we know that chairs and other minds 
and value predicates exist ?”’ could be answered only by Intui- 
tionism (special way of knowing), Scepticism (we don’t know), 
Dogmatism (we know somehow—never mind how). (2) Un- 
fortunately in the most fundamental cases the positivistic analyses 
could never be got both complete and correct. This encouraged 
people to say what Broad and sometimes Russell were inclined 
to say, namely that the philosopher gave the analysis not of all 
the plain man does say but of all he has any right to say.’ 

We shall see how these points are connected with the nature 
and fundamental defects of the analysis theory. 

3. The Metaphysician looks for the definition of the indefinable. 
3.1 The meaning of this statement. To say that metaphysics 
is analysis is unsatisfying in certain respects. To begin with 

1 British Contemporary Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 216. Mention should be 
made of the careful analytic work of Sidgwick, and of McTaggart’s insist- 
ence on getting the meaning of a question clear, in spite of the fact that 
McTaggart defended to the last the possibility of an a priori investiga- 
tion of the nature of existence. 

* Russell said this with regret, but Broad I think always felt that the 


plain man had something in the way of a surprise coming to him from the 
philosopher ; and he was right, though not as to its nature. 
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people are apt to ask, “ And what is analysis?” Just as when 
James says that an emotion is nothing but a complex of sen- 
sations 1 people are apt to ask, ‘“‘ And what is a sensation ?”’ 
(then the fun begins). Again, “A nation is nothing but the 
individuals which make it up ” may lead to the question “‘ What 
are individuals ? ” 

These responses are hardly complaints, and are therefore to 
be contrasted with those prompted by “ A nation is a society of 
a certain sort”, “ An instinct is an unacquired disposition in- 
volving consciousness”. These definitions are apt to make 
people say, “ But that is gust what I want to know. What is 
a society ? What is a disposition?” Unlike these, the ques- 
tion “ And what is analysis?” is not a complaint that we have 
not provided the right stuff, but a request for the same again. 
It can be called a complaint against incompleteness if you like, 
but if so, it must be distinguished from the complaints (a) of 
another sort of incompleteness and (5) of incorrectness, to which 
we must now attend. 

For “ Metaphysics is analysis” is apt, in the second place, to 
provoke the challenge “ Not all analysis is metaphysics. Now 
which sort is?” 

We are reminded at once of how people respond to “ State- 
ments about nations are just statements about individuals ”’. 
They are apt to say “Ah! Now which statements about indi- 
viduals are about nations ? Complicated ones, no doubt. But 
be more specific. Take any statement about a nation and tell us 
which statements about individuals make it up”. 

Now there are two reasons for which people make this challenge. 
(1) They may make it because they hold that statements about 
nations are not statements about individuals nor compounds of 
such statements, or are so only in a very extended sense. (2) They 
may be satisfied that nation-statements are individual-state- 
ments, perhaps in a somewhat stretched sense, but wish to ask 
what distinguishes those individual-statements which are nation- 
statements from those which are not—like one who is not troubled 
about the sort of entity a cow is, but feels he doesn’t know what 
the essence of the distinction between cows and other things of 
the same sort is, because he feels sure this is a matter of shape 
or colour or upper incisors or something, while yet nothing of 
this seems essentval. 

But let us attend first to the matter of the genus or general 
nature of metaphysics. I want to contend that metaphysics is 


? He should have said of actual and possible sensations on the lines of 
this sort of answer to ‘“‘ What is a chair ?” 
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not analysis or, if you like, that it is so only in a dangerously 
extended sense. The extension has been illuminating in the past, 
but it 7s an extension and as such it may, and in fact now does, 
mislead. 

Questions of this sort as to the general nature of metaphysics, 
analysis, mathematics, ethics, poetry, fiction have been made 
more difficult by defining these subjects as respectively classes 
of metaphysical, analytic, fictional, etc., propositions, and then 
asking to what genus these classes of proposition belong. It is 
better to describe mathematics, analysis, metaphysics, poetry, 
as sorts of game played with words as pieces, the usual significance 
of which must of course be understood by the players, and then 
defining metaphysical, analytic and fictional questions and sen- 
tences by reference to the purposes they serve in the game. 

Now I contend that metaphysics is not analysis, and that 
metaphysical questions are not requests for analyses, even though 
they are expressed in forms of words which may be used in the 
analysis game to ask for analyses, and that metaphysical answers 
are not analyses though they may be forms of words used in the 
analytic game to state analyses. Of course one could say in- 
stead that the questions are requests for analyses and the an- 
swers analyses, only all with a hidden purpose, just as one may 
say that “ What is the meaning of good ?” when asked by a 
philosopher, is a verbal question but with a hidden purpose, 
instead of saying that it is not really a verbal question. To 
say that analytic statements are verbal is useful if one wishes 
to get rid of the idea that they differ from statements about 
words in the way that statements about dogs differ from state- 
ments about cats or statements about colour differ from state- 
ments about shape and size. One might express this by saying 
that to say that analytic propositions are verbal is useful in 
getting rid of the idea that they differ in being about a new 
species of thing or “‘in subject matter”. I shall use the last ex- 
pression although it involves deciding arbitrarily not to describe 
the sort of difference there is between analytic and verbal state- 
ments as a difference in subject matter. The excuse for doing 
this is that for every statement about abstract entities—pro- 
positions, characteristics—there is a verbal statement which 
makes the same factual claims though its meaning is different. 
I have explained this point elsewhere,’ but it is of such im- 
portance that I must explain it briefly here. 

1 Psyche., vol. xiii., 166-169; Minp, XLII, pp. 195-6. And Ayer ex- 
explains this clearly: Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol., xvi., p. 167. The 
extraordinary thing is that he does not see that he has answered his own 
question of p. 172, line 1. 
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If I say that “good” means “approved by the majority ”, 
in so far as I make any factual claims they are justified by 
what people would say, that is, are verbal; but my purpose, or 
primary intention, in saying so, is not verbal. Suppose a China- 
man is decoding an English message, and does not know the 
meaning either of ‘vixen’ or of ‘female fox’, but says after 
investigation, “ ‘vixen’ means the same as ‘female fox’ ”. 
He says this though he knows his hearer also does not know 
the meaning of either expression. Suppose now Smith says 
“* vixen ’ means ‘ female fox’ ”’, because he believes his hearer 
knows the meaning of ‘female fox’ but not of ‘vixen’. Sup- 
pose now someone says, “ A vixen may be defined as a female 
fox”. The factual claims involved in the statements are the 
same. But the purposes they serve are very different, and this 
makes us speak differently about their meanings. A hearer 
understands the Chinaman’s statement though he understands 
neither ‘ vixen ’ nor ‘ female fox’; but only if he understands one 
of the two does he understand Smith, and only if he understands 
the meaning of both does he understand or, if you like, fully 
understand the philosopher. Hence statements about pro- 
positions and characteristics such as “He asserted the pro- 
position that Africa is hot ’’, “‘ She is chic’, can be turned into 
statements about words “ He uttered the sentence ‘ Africa is 
hot’”, “She is what the French call ‘chic’ ”, if, and only if 
the verbal statements are so used that we say that a man under- 
stands them only if he understands not merely the expression 
“the sentence ‘ Africa is hot’’, but also understands that 
sentence and similarly understands the word ‘ chic ’.1 
It follows that to say that analytic statements, such as 
“Phoenixes are birds which renew themselves from their own 
ashes’, are verbal statements, emphasises their likeness to the 
statements of translators and decoders and their unlikeness to 
scientific statements such as “ Phcenixes do not drink before 
sunset”. At the same time it slurs over a serious unlikeness, and 


1(a) To deny this results in the extreme paradox “ All statements are 
verbal’. (6b) This is part of the explanation of the necessity of necessary 
statements. For such statements connect abstract things and are there- 
fore purely verbal in a way in which “ He asserted Africa is hot” is not, 
that is, they are purely about the use of the expressions they connect. 
And what they assert must be known to the hearer if he understands them. 
Hence, if he denies them, the speaker says the hearer does not understand. 
This is characteristic of necessary statements. Logically necessary state- 
ments are checked by the actual usage of language and to this extent may 
be called true and false. Metaphysically necessary statements only have 
excuses in the actual use of language and so can only be called ‘ excusable’ 
and ‘inexcusable ’. 
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this is emphasised if one insists on the platitude that they are 
not verbal, but are of their own peculiar sort. 

Now I wish to emphasise the unlikeness between metaphysical 
questions and answers and analytic ones. So I say that meta- 
physics is not analysis, metaphysical questions not requests for 
analyses, and metaphysical answers not analytic definitions, or, 
if you like, not merely analytic (compare “ not merely verbal ”’). 

Of course if “ Metaphysics is a sort of analysis ’’ is taken like 
“A motor cycle is a sort of horse though it can neither gallop 
nor jump” then it is not incorrect—how can such statements 
be incorrect ?—and it is illuminating, but it is dangerously apt 
to mislead. It is apt, for example, to mislead people into re- 
jecting statements of the sort “ Nation-statements are individual- 
statements ’’, “ Analytic statements are verbal”, as not to the 
purpose, because they are wrong in analysis. It is apt, for ex- 
ample, to make people reject such a statement as ‘‘ Metaphysical 
questions are analytic questions ” as not to the purpose in meta- 
physics, because they are wrong in analysis. 

I do not reject ‘‘ Metaphysics is a sort of analysis” as not 
to the purpose in metaphysics because it is incorrect in analysis, 
but I bring out its dangers in metaphysics by bringing out its 
incorrectness in analysis. 

It will be noticed that one who asserts as an analytic proposi- 
tion that metaphysics is analysis cannot defend it on the lines I 
have just indicated.!_ He will have to defend it on the lines that 
it is correct as an analysis. In disputing this I shall be doing 
what I want to do, bringing out how it misleads as metaphysics. 

If the metaphysician really wants analysis it is a curious thing 
that nearly every formula for giving definitions which is sub- 
mitted to him he rejects, either on the ground that the definitions 
it yields are not sufficiently profound to be called metaphysical 
or on the ground that the definitions it yields are not definitions 
because they are incorrect. 

If when a metaphysician asked ‘“‘ What is a penny ? ”’ we were 
to reply “ A coin, English, etc.” that would be no good to him. 
Even if we said “ A material thing which, etc.” we should only 
have succeeded in stating the essence of the problem which he 
put in the misleadingly specific form ‘“‘ What is a penny?” 
On the other hand, if we reply: “ Pennies are just bundles 
of sensations ” or, in order to avoid tiresome objections, “ State- 
ments about pennies are just statements about sensations ”, 


> 


1 Unless he maintains that “‘ What is the ultimate nature of a meta- 
physical question ?”’, unlike all other questions of this form, is not a re- 
quest for analysis. 
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then the metaphysician complains that there are no statements 
about sensations which mean the same as any statement about 
a material thing. 

The metaphysician is like a man who, meeting an old friend 
in disguise, asks us “ Who is this?” and then if we merely 
sponge the old friend’s face and straighten his tie, says “ Still 
I don’t know who it is”, while if we pull off the false beard 
and the wig, he says “ But this is not now the same man. The 
man I asked you about had a beard and a wig.” Nothing 
satisfies him. Or rather, and the change is important, nothing 
in the way of analysis satisfies him. 

Now I contend that this is because it is not what he wants. 
When a man tells me he would love to ride a horse but, no matter 
what animal I offer him, says “ Not that one”, then I think 
he does not really want to ride. Especially if, when offered 
a motor cycle, he takes it with alacrity. Of course, you may say 
if you like that I did not find the right horse. Or you may say 
that he wanted a perfect horse and then explain that a perfect 
horse is impossible, since, unless its speed was unlimited, we 
might at any time wish it could go faster, while if it could always 
go faster when we wanted, then, like an aeroplane, it would 
shrivel space and thus be unable to conquer distance. 

And this is what is said about the metaphysician—that we 
have not found the analysis of what he wants analysed, or, in 
other cases, that what he wants analysed is ultimate, unanalys- 
able. I am content to accept the latter statement but not the 
former. 

Instead of saying “The man who said he wanted a horse 
really wanted a motor cycle” one might say “He wanted a 
horse but needed a motor cycle” or “‘ What he wanted primarily, 
apart from his wrong idea about what he wanted, was a motor 
cycle”. Now many metaphysicians, nowadays, put their re- 
quests in the form ‘“‘ What is the analysis of X propositions ? ” 
and because of this we may feel it best to say that they want 
analysis but need something else. On the other hand in view 
of the fact that other people with no axe to grind in the way of 
a theory of metaphysics ask very like questions in the older 
form “ What is the ultimate nature of so and so?” and are 
then satisfied by judicious description, we may feel it best to 
say “‘ What metaphysicians want, or really want, is not definition 
but description ”. 

3.2. Proof that the Metaphysician looks for the definition of the 
indefinable. The metaphysician’s request is the limit to which 
a series of requests for analysis approaches. Now requests for 

31 
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‘analysis approach nearer and nearer to requests for the impossible. 
This appears if we consider for a moment what has sometimes 
been called “ the paradox of analysis ”’. 

It is sometimes claimed that analysis is impossible for the 
following reasons: To analyse p is to translate the sentence ‘ p’ 
into another which expresses a proposition of different structure, 
form and elements from p. But any proposition which has not 
the form and elements of p is not the same proposition as p. 
Hence any sentence which expresses a proposition having a 
structure different from p does not express the same proposition 
as ‘ p’, t.e., does not mean the same as ‘ p’, 7.e., is not a transla- 
tion of ‘ p’ and hence does not provide an analysis of p. 

Now of course analysis is possible. It is done. Universal 
affirmative propositions are not ultimate, they can be analysed 
into propositions which are not universal affirmatives. But a 
consideration of the paradox of analysis enables us to see on 
what the possibility of analysis depends. Universal affirmatives 
are analysable because we do not mean by “ universal afiirma- 
tives” “the propositions expressed by English sentences of the 
sort ‘ All S is P’ or any which mean the same, no matter what 
devices they employ”. True, we do not mean by “ universal 
affirmatives”’ “those propositions which are expressed by 
English sentences of the form ‘All S is P’”. They can be 
asserted in French. But we do mean by “ universal affirmatives ” 
those propositions which are expressed by sentences using de- 
vices having a use like ‘ All’ or ‘ Every’ or ‘ Tous les’. Con- 
sequently we do not say of a man who says “ There were lions 
there, but there was not one which attempted to harm him”, 
that he asserts a universal affirmative proposition. At the 
same time in the sense of “same proposition” required by 
“‘ mean the same ” in the sense of “‘ mean the same ” required by 
“translation of”, we should say of a man who says “ There were 
lions there but there was not one that attempted to harm him ”, 
that he asserts the same proposition as one who says “ All the 
lions there made no attempt to harm him”. In general: X 
propositions are analysable into non-X propositions, only if 
the differences we require between two sentences in order to 
say that one expresses an X proposition and the other does not, 
do not conflict with the resemblances we require in order to say 
that two sentences mean the same. 

We are tempted on the one hand to use “ mean the same” 
so narrowly that if two sentences, though they convey the same 
information, function otherwise very differently, e.g., express 

propositions of different form, then they do not mean the same. 
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Directly we do this, it becomes impossible to analyse propositions 
of one form into propositions of another. 

And we are continually tempted to define “ X propositions ” 
(the ones we want analysed), as “ those which are often dressed 
in English sentences of kind ‘X’, but may be dressed in any 
sentences which mean the same”. Directly we do this it becomes 
impossible to analyse X propositions into non-X propositions. 

We do not always yield to these temptations, so analysis is 
possible. Thus if I mean by “a fictional proposition ”,! such a 
proposition as you or I now make if we assert that Mrs. Bardell 
had fainted in Mr. Pickwick’s arms, then one can analyse fictional 
propositions into non-fictional as follows: If A asserts of some 
author’s character, 8, that S had a property P then X means 
“In the accepted text it is written that S had P”. 

But it easily happens that we yield to the temptations without 
knowing it and then analysis becomes impossible without our 
knowing it. Thus suppose I mean by a fictional proposition 
“such a proposition as an author expresses when he says of one 
of his characters ‘S had P’”’’. Now here any sentence which 
could be said to mean the same as the one the author used would 
have to fulfil the same sort of imaginative, non-informative, 
purpose ; and “ fictional proposition ”’ in the sense now in question 
is so used that any sentence used with the same sort of imagina- 
tive purpose would be said to be a fictional proposition. Hence 
it is impossible to analyse fictional propositions in this sense. 
That is in this sense fictional propositions are ultimate. 

Now it is my contention that this happens again and again in 
metaphysics: that is, that “X proposition” is used so widely 
and “‘ mean the same ” so narrowly, that the only correct answer 
to the question “ Are X propositions analysable into others ?” 
is that they are not. This is frequently obscured by the fact 
that the expression “ X proposition” has a narrower use than 
that given it by the metaphysician with whom we are speaking, 
while nevertheless, that narrower use is so profound that defini- 
tion of it is fairly called philosophical and even metaphysical. 

These claims can be supported only by looking at metaphysical 
questions and answers and the reactions people have made to 
these. Let us now do this. 

3.21. Formal Puzzles : (a) Numerical propositions. People have 
asked “‘ What is the nature of numerical propositions ? ” meaning 
not mathematical propositions but such propositions as “ Two 
men were murdered, three women drowned”. Russell ? offers 


1 See Ryle, Braithwaite and Moore, Aris. Soc. Supp., vol. xii., pp. 18-70. 
* Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 207. 
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the analysis: ‘‘ Not three people are interested in mathematical 
logic” may be expressed in the form: “If x is interested in 
mathematical logic, and also y is interested, and also z is in- 
terested, then x is identical with y, or z is identical with z, or 
y is identical with z”’. And this satisfies some people. Their 
being satisfied does not prove that their question was not pro- 
found enough to be called philosophical or even if you like meta- 
physical. But I do want to claim that some who use the same 
form of words would not be satisfied, would say that they were 
asking a more general question involving a wider use of “‘ numerical 
proposition”. They would say that Russell’s new formulation, 
which comes to “‘ Something is interested in mathematical logic 
and something not identical with it is interested in mathematical 
logic ’’, still expresses a numerical proposition, and thus does not 
provide an analysis of numerical propositions into non-numerical 
propositions but only sponges their faces. 

We should say of a man who was dissatisfied with a definition 
of instinct as a disposition that he was concerned with a more 
general, more profound, more really metaphysical question 
than one who was satisfied with it. Both used the same form of 
words, ‘‘ What is an instinct ? ”, but the one who is dissatisfied 
with the answer in terms of dispositions was really only using 
this form of words to ask a deeper, more metaphysical question, 
“‘ What is a disposition ?’”’ And I want to claim that we should 
say the same of the man who was dissatisfied with Russell’s 
definition. 

I am well aware that Russell’s definition of numerical proposi- 
tions has important claims to the title “ philosophical” and 
even “ metaphysical” which the definition of “instinct” in 
terms of “ disposition ” has not, and that therefore the question 
to which Russell’s definition is an answer has such special 
claims. My point is that beyond Russell’s question is another 
which has still better claims. For there are and have been 
people dissatisfied, in the special way indicated, with Russell’s 
definition, saying that it was not sufficiently profound. What 
did they want ? 

Joseph, in discussion some fifteen years ago, said that Russell’s 
definition was circular in that his new definition involved the 
notion of plurality and was thus in essence still a numerical 
proposition. It was said at that time that he had not grasped 
the point of Russell’s definition and, as I have said, I do not 
wish to deny the logical, even the philosophical value of Russell’s 
definition. It removed the impression that numbers were a 
special kind of quality applicable to groups. On the other 
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hand those who derided what Joseph said were metaphysically 
blind, in that they could not feel the inclination to ask his wider, 
profounder question. 

Let us look at this profounder question carefully. It differs 
from Russell’s not merely in that some answers which would 
satisfy Russell would not satisfy the profound metaphysician, 
but in that no answer or, rather, no answer in terms of a 
definition would satisfy the metaphysician who asks it. For 
he asks that we should analyse numerical propositions into non- 
numerical propositions. And yet it soon comes out that for 
him, if a proposition involves the notion of plurality, it is a 
numerical proposition, and that a proposition involves the 
notion of plurality if it involves the notion other than. Now 
no proposition involving the notion other than can be analysed 
into one which does not. Further, if we take any numerical 
proposition p, it will, as everyone admits, involve plurality and 
thus the notion other than. Hence if p, is analysed into po, 
py will involve the notion other than and thus plurality ; and thus 
on the metaphysician’s use of ‘numerical proposition’ p, will 
again be numerical. Hence the class of propositions to which 
the metaphysician refers by “ numerical” cannot be analysed 
into propositions not in that class. Which is what Joseph 
wished to show. 

How natural it is to proceed as the metaphysician does may 
be brought out more plainly as follows: The metaphysician 
asks that numerical propositions shall be defined in terms of 
non-numerical propositions. At the same time he very natur- 
ally defines numerical propositions, not as those which are ex- 
pressed by English sentences of the sort, “ Two S are P ”’, “ Three 
S are P’”’, etc., nor as those which are expressed by these English 
sentences and their French, German, etc., translations, but 
as those expressed by the English sentences and any sentences, 
whatever devices they may involve, which stand for the same 
propositions, mean the same. Nothing could be more natural, 
but the result is a self-contradictory request. For to analyse 
numerical propositions is to translate sentences which stand 
for numerical propositions into others which do not. But if 
a new sentence, S,, is a translation of one, 8,, which stands 
for a numerical proposition, then S, will mean the same as S, 
and therefore, with the metaphysician’s use of “ numerical 
proposition”, the proposition it expresses will not be non- 
numerical. Hence with this use of “ numerical proposition ” 
numerical propositions are ultimate. I prefer to put this by 
saying that the description “analysed numerical propositions 
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into others” describes no process, or the description “ translated 
sentences expressing numerical propositions into sentences which 
do not ” describes no process. The descriptions describe no pro- 
cess not merely in the sense in which “ completed the old course 
at St. Andrews in 25” describes no process which has or will be 
carried out, but in the sense in which “squared the circle ”, 
“found a perfect movable pulley in which W did not balance 
4W ”, “found a leopard without spots and a purple Union 
Jack ” describe no process. 

It might be thought that there is a more drastic answer which 
would help the metaphysician. If a child were to ask us “ What 
does ‘ Two men were murdered ’ mean ? ”’ part of what we should 
do to explain would be to say “ Well, if Alf and Bill were 
murdered, or Charles and David, then two men would be 
murdered’. And then, anxious to prevent the idea that only 
Alf and Bill, Charles and David, would count, we might add 
“and so on”. So we might suggest that “Two men were 
murdered ” means “ Hither Alf and David were murdered or 
Charles and Bill were murdered, or... and so on”. The 
metaphysician would say: ‘“ When you say “and so on” is 
this short for a list you could put down? Then your trans- 
lation does not mean the same as the original. But if it means 
“or any other man and another” then your translation is only 
another form of Russell’s, and you have again given us a 
numerical proposition involving the notion other than”. Or 
the metaphysician may object that the “ specimen ” facts, e.g., 
“* Alf and Bill were murdered ”, themselves involve plurality. 

Thus once more it appears that any sentence which means 
the same as the original will again be said to express a numerical 
proposition, and how it is in consequence no wonder that 
numerical propositions are ultimate. 

3.21. Formal puzzles: (b) Generality. It is the same with 
general propositions such as “Something moved”. People 
complain that there is no finite list of propositions of the sort 
“Smith moved ” which disjunctively combined mean “ Some- 
thing moved”. We may say if we like that there is an infinite 
list which does, and this brings out an important feature of the 
relationship between “‘ Smith moved ” and “ Something moved ”. 
This feature we can also bring out by saying ‘“‘ The more specific 
propositions we put in our list, the nearer does a disjunction of 
them come to meaning the same as the general proposition”. 
But when we say that an infinite disjunction would give the 
meaning, we mean not only the fact just mentioned, but also 
the fact that however long the list is it will not give the meaning 
unless we call a list with “and so on” at the end a definition. 
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Or again people complain that the “specimen” facts, e.g., 
“Smith was murdered”, again involve generality because 
“Smith ” is a disguised descriptive phrase. The suggestion is 
that all would be well if we could analyse these into statements 
about our present sense data such as “ This is red ”’. 

If these explanations are not definitions then there is no 
definition of general propositions into non-general. 

It may now be said “ The conclusion you have reached about 
numerical and general propositions, and incidentally about 
fictional propositions, is the perfectly familiar but utterly un- 
helpful one that they are ultimate ”’. 

I am delighted to welcome this criticism. This is precisely 
what I want to say myself, that this answer “ Numerical proposi- 
tions are ultimate ” is quite inadequate, leaves the philosopher 
feeling that somehow there was something he wanted which 
he has been denied. As I have explained, I want to go further 
and generalise and say that whenever in answer to a meta- 
physician’s question “‘ What are X propositions ?” the answer 
is given “ They are ultimate ” then that answer is (1) correct, 
but (2) inadequate. 

3.22 Categorial puzzles: (a) Time. Let us now take an 
example from another class of metaphysical questions. These 
arise, not from the ‘“‘ queerness” of the form of the class of 
propositions which is felt to be queer, but because of the queer- 
ness of the category of what they are about. These are apt to 
present themselves in the form ‘“‘ What is X?” “ What are 
X’s ?”” where ‘X’ is a name for the puzzling category, or a 
name for a species of that category. We have for example, 
“What are characteristics? What are numbers? What are 
abstract, necessary propositions about ?”’ and we have “ What 
are chairs and tables? What are material things?” “ What 
is a nation? Is it something over and above the individuals 
of that nation?” ‘“‘ What is Time ?” 

Suppose we offer an answer to the last on the lines suggested 
by Moore.1 We say, “ Well, when we speak about time, what are 
we talking about? Such facts as this—that lunch is over, 
supper to come, that Smith’s anger is past and so on. Let us 
call such facts ‘ temporal facts’. Then “‘ Time is unreal”, can 
be translated into the concrete (Moore’s phrase) by “ There are 
no temporal facts”’.”” When we read this, we draw a breath of 
relief. This is the stuff. With this translation into the concrete, 
we get “the cash value ” (Broad), the predictive power, of the 
statement “Time is unreal”. What a contrast to the answer 


1 Philosophical Studies, p. 209. 
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“Time is an abstract entity, super-sensible, having a sort of 
existence all its own”. For the latter answer only tells us that 
time is not brown or yellow, not big or little, not to be found in 
the bathroom, and like Space only different. Such an answer 
only emphasises what ordinary language suggests that, besides the 
facts that lunch is over and his anger past, there is the fact that 
Time is real. True, Moore did not find a definition, but he showed 
how it was a mere accident of language that we could not pro- 
vide a definition and thus remove an uneasy feeling about Time, 
just as we did when we had the uneasy feeling that though the 
class of all men is not to be identified with its members, yet there 
were not in addition to the facts about men, e.g., that men exist, 
that all are mortal, facts about the class of men, e.g., that it 
exists, has members, has members which are mortal. 

We may say here that Moore meets a philosophical request, 
even, if you like, a metaphysical request, not indeed by finding 
but by creating an analytic definition. 

I do not wish to deny this any more than I wish to deny that 
Russell did the same with his definition of number. They both 
translated sentences which trouble us into others which do not. 

But of course there will be people dissatisfied with this answer. 
They fall into two very different classes. In the first place, 
some will say ““ What is meant by ‘ Time is real ’ is different from 
what is meant by ‘ Either lunch is over, or my supper yet to come, 
or his anger is past, or something of that sort (7.e., and so on)’. 
What I have in mind when I say ‘ Time is unreal ’, is very different 
from what I have in mind if I say ‘ Either lunch is over or etc.’ ”. 
And yet these same people, some of them, will not be satisfied 
by any definition which does not put ‘ Time is unreal’ in terms of 
individual events. So they reject every definition either on the 
ground that it is incorrect or on the ground that it is not suffi- 
ciently profound. The nature of this difficulty in metaphysics 
and the light it throws upon its nature will appear later. 

In the second place, there are people who will say that even the 
definition in terms of individual events or temporal facts is not 
sufficiently profound ; they ask that the definition should be taken 
further. And if we say “By temporal facts we mean such facts as 
‘Smith’s anger is past’ and so on” they complain (a) against the 
“ specimen ” fact as again involving time, or (b) against the phrase 
“andsoon”’. It is soon clear that there is nothing to be done for 
them with regard to (a). We may try saying “ His anger is 
past” means “ He was angry and is not’”’.!_ But it is a hopeless 


1 Broad, Examination of MacTaggart, p. 316; Wisdom, Proc. Aris. 
Soc., Vol. XXIX. (1928-29), p. 92. 
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game. The reply will be that “ He was angry ” involves Time 
again. And of course it involves it if any sentence using a verb 
with a tense involves Time. And it is now apparent that this is 
how the metaphysician uses “involves Time”. He cannot trans- 
late sentences which work like the ones with tenses into sen- 
tences involving only a timeless ‘is’ such as “ Red is a colour ”. 
But this is what he wants. Nothing short of it will do, nothing 
else will be a reduction of temporal facts to non-temporal. No 
new language will help. Suppose we invent a new language 
with no time-indicating words such as ‘ was’, ‘ will be’ and no 
time-indicating endings such as ‘ed’. Now the new sentences, 
if they are to provide translations, must do the work the old did ; 
so there must be differences between those which correspond to 
the old ‘ was ’-sentences and those which correspond to the old 
‘will be’-sentences. We might put them in different coloured inks 
(compare Ramsey’s writing negatives as positives upside down).1 
But then the new sentences would surely again express tempora 
propositions. 

I am well aware that there is nothing novel in the conclusion 
that temporal propositions are unanalysable, and that this 
unanalysability is not a matter of our being unable to do or find 
the analysis but of the nature of the facts. Prof. Broad supports 
far more fully and carefully than I have done this very conclusion 
about temporal facts.1 

I am so sorry that he advances his conclusion tentatively. 
He says “ And so, prima facie, the temporal copula has not been 
analysed away. Of course it may be answered that this ob- 
jection depends simply on defects in the language that we speak. 
It may be so. But I am more inclined to think...” What 
is he in doubt about ? He knows our own language well. His 
own examination has shown that there are no sentences in English 
which we should say do not stand for temporal propositions 
which are nevertheless such that we can translate those which 
do into them. We may bet anything that the same is true of 
French and German. Is Broad asking whether, if we invented 
an entirely new and very different system of symbols into which 
we could translate temporal sentences, we should be satisfied— 
should be willing to speak of having translated sentences which 
express temporal propositions into sentences which do not? 
There may be people who would be satisfied by this. Sometimes 
metaphysical difficulty is removed by inventing a word when 


1 Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, vol. ii., Part I., chap. XXXV., 
especially pp. 271, 272, 304-307, 314, 315. 
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it would not have been removed without such an invention. 
We cannot say that Ramsey’s writing negatives as positives up- 
side down was useless. On the contrary it distilled the problem 
of negation into such purity that it vanished; but it did not 
achieve its result by analysing negative sentences into non- 
negative sentences. And this is what signifying tense by colour 
would do. After the removal of ‘not’ it could not be com- 
plained that the negative sentence was misleading in its shape. 
We may doubt with regard to a particular person whether he 
would be satisfied if such a new language were introduced, just 
as some might be satisfied by a definition of “two” in the 
symbolism of Principia Mathematica, while they would be dis- 
satisfied with any in English. But we also know that there are 
many who would say that such people would be wrong to be 
satisfied. 

By a study of how these difficult people use “‘ temporal sentence ” 
we come to learn that they mean what anyone now reading this 
will now be inclined to mean by it, viz., any sentence conveying 
temporal information. By a study of how these metaphysically- 
minded people react to proffered definitions we can see that no 
peculiarity in the way the sentence performs its work, the images 
it raises, the feelings it arouses, will prevent them calling it a 
temporal sentence provided its cash value is the sort of cash 
value which “ He was angry ”’ has, 7.e., provided it is a transla- 
tion of sentences with ‘ was’ and ‘ will’ and ‘is now’ in them, 
used as they are now used. We know, then, that they so use 
“temporal sentence ” that “a translation of temporal sentences 
into ones which are not temporal” is a self-contradictory de- 
scription. Suppose a man says he cannot find a perfect movable 
pulley in which W does not balance }W. By prolonged search 
I find a golden pulley so smooth that the highest-powered 
microscopes detect no deficiency in its surface, on which, 
nevertheless, W does not balance }W. But he explains that 
by “ perfect ’’ he wished to exclude so dazzling a material as gold. 
From the fairies I obtain a gold which does not dazzle or from 
the angels a pulley in blue. But now he complains of the 
microscope, says that a larger one would reveal defects even 
if the pulley has been sent down from heaven. But even a 
heavenly microscope does not convince him. God no doubt 
possesses a microscope of His own which would reveal what 
no other does, namely, the defect which must be there because 
if the pulley were perfect W would balance $W. 

Is it not apparent that the well-known facts, including the fact 
that the smoother we make pulleys the more nearly does W balance 
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4W, have induced him to so use “ pulley” or “ perfect pulley ” 
that for him balancing W by $W is part of the connotation of 
the expression, a necessary condition of a thing’s being a perfect 
pulley ? Some people nowadays would not call a loaf “ bread” 
if it failed to react to the chemical tests for starch, though others, 
whose usage of ‘‘ bread ” has not been equally affected by science, 
would call it “bread” provided it was otherwise satisfactory. 
Surely we have come to know how this man uses “ perfect 
pulley ’”; and that in his usage the request for a perfect pulley on 
which W does not balance $W involves a description which 
describes nothing, is self-contradictory? There is no process 
of calculation by which we can show this to him, as we can 
show him that when he asks for the proof that 2345 multiplied 
by 3 equals 6935 he is making a request which is self-contra- 
dictory. But neither is there a process of calculation by which 
we can show him that a request for a proofthat 1+ 1=— lisa 
self-contradictory request. 

He appears to ask for something because, though his descrip- 
tion “a movable pulley in which W does not balance }W” 
may be used as he uses it, there is, or we can easily imagine, 
a use in which such a description might describe something, 
“Laws of nature broken; Scientist finds golden pulley, etc”. 
There is, or we can easily imagine, a use of “ Union Jack” in 
which one could find one in purple, green and yellow; you 
know what such a flag would be like—a Union Jack in purple, 
green and yellow. When a philosopher asks for the unattain- 
able, the fact that he is doing so is frequently obscured by the 
existence of a “ contingent copy ” of what he wants—like those 
which we find for the pulley and the flag. And the requests 
for analysis are no exception. The philosopher complains, 
perhaps, that we say that his request for the analysis of X 
propositions into non-X propositions makes no sense. “On 
the contrary”, he says, “it is quite easy to explain what I 
want. You know what general sentences are, don’t you ? 
And you know what non-general sentences are, don’t you ? 
Well what I want is that the former should be translatable 
into combinations of the latter without the use of such expres- 
sions as ‘and so on’.” Now this describes a perfectly possible 
ideal. What is there to prevent our altering our use of English 
so that this should be the case? But this of course would not 
be what is wanted by the philosopher who is asking for the 
analysis of general propositions into non-general propositions. 
It only looked as if it were what he wanted because we allowed 
him to translate his request into “Are general sentences 
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translatable into non-general sentences ?”’ and then forgot the 
reminder for the formal mode (see p. 463). 

Had we remembered this we should have realised that what 
he asks is that general sentences used as they are now used 
should be translatable into non-general sentences used as they 
are now used, and without the use of ‘and so on’ used as it is 
now used. And this is like asking that 20 shillings should have 
the value they now have and be equal in value to 20 half-crowns, 
meaning here again not just coins of the half-crown shape and 
size, but coins of half-crown value. 

Here is another factor which prevents metaphysicians noticing 
how, as requests for definitions, their requests are self-contra- 
dictory. 

Let us sum up our conclusion so far with regard to the question 
“What is Time?” or “ What are propositions about Time 
or involving Time ? ” 

(1) There are people who ask these questions and are satisfied 
by such a definition as Moore’s or by the definition “‘ Time is 
real’ just means ‘There are events such as race meetings, 
collisions, wars’ ”’. 

(2) There are people who are dissatisfied with any definition 
of Time in terms of a class of temporal facts, because such defini- 
tion does not give us statements which mean the same as state- 
ments about Time—destroy its unity, etc. 

(3) There are people who are dissatisfied with any definition 
of Time in terms of “ temporal facts ’’, because they are dissatisfied 
with a definition of “temporal facts”’ as “such facts as ‘ Smith 
was angry’ and so on” on account of the specimen fact still 
involving Time and on account of the expression “ and so on”. 

It remains (a) to say something about the insatiableness of 
the request for an account of the notion “and so on”; (b) to 
show that there is not some definition not in terms of temporal 
facts which would satisfy those hitherto unsatisfied. But these 
points will re-appear in other examples and may be ignored for 
the present. 

3.22. Categorial puzzles: (b) Nations. Both Professor Broad 
and Dr. Ewing ! express themselves as in doubt whether statements 
about nations can be analysed into statements about individuals. 
But about what are they in doubt? We know that there is no 
statement of the form “ Every Englishman . . .” which means 
just the same as “ England has declared war”. We know also 
that if asked by a child ‘‘ What does ‘ England has declared war ’ 


1 Broad, Examination of MacTaggart, vol. ii., p. 693; Ewing, Idealism, 
p. 435. 
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mean ?”’ we should say “ Well, a great many people in England are 
hurrying to make shells and tanks and guns and gas, and a 
message has been sent by the man who manages these things 
for Englishmen to the man who does the same for the people 
they are going to fight, to say that now they are going to fight 
and so on”. And we should say that the child would after 
a while know what “ England has declared war” means. Or 
we might proceed thus: ‘‘ To say there is a nation in Arabia 
is to say that there are a number of people there nationally 
related’ and this means “that there a great many people who 
perhaps all have the same king or queen or have all decided 
that a certain two or three people shall rule over them, though 
of course this isn’t necessary, they may have no governors but 
just be alike in. . .”. We are reminded of a doctor trying to 
explain what paranoia is. We say “he has no definition”. 
And this is what many people say about our efforts on behalf of 
the child. They say “ This is no definition ; you have not given 
an analysis of what one says in, for example, “ There is a nation 
in Arabia which never remains long in one place”. You may 
have explained what you mean but you haven’t defined it.” 

Now some say our explanation is no definition because as 
one might say it is never completed unless you call adding 
“and so on” completing a definition. Others might say “ Even 
if you could complete your infinite stories you would not have 
provided a statement which means the same as, for example, 
the simple statement that England is at war”. Some might 
be dissatisfied with what we have done on the ground that we 
have not gone far enough and told them what individuals are, 
so that we have not explained the nature of our “ specimen ” 
facts. We may ignore these last people. They will be satisfied 
no doubt when we reach the philosopher’s paradise where a man 
speaks only of his own sensations and only at the time he is 
having them. Here at last generality, uncertainty, and re- 
duplication have disappeared, for here are found the perfect 
proper names, the incorrigible knowledge and the ultimate 
categories that we have sought so long. 

But we must concentrate our attention (a) on those who say 
that statements about nations cannot be translated without 
loss of meaning into statements about individuals, though the 
tests for the truth of statements about nations may be the same as 
the tests for the truth of the long stories about individuals ; (b) on 
those who allow that nation-statements may mean the same as in- 
dividual-statements ending “‘ and so on”’, but complain that this 
is not a definition because it is not complete—that what they 
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wanted has not been done because we have not completed a 
definition of what distinguishes those statements about individuals 
which are equivalent to statements about nations from those 
which are not. 

It is the same when if asked “ What is a chair?” we reply 
“A chair is a set of sensations chairishly related”, or “ To say 
there is a chair here is to make a certain sort of statement about 
sensations”. People say “ What sort?” It then appears that 
no statement about sensations ever entails a statement to the 
effect that a chair is present, or, if you like, that only at the point 
of infinity does one reach a statement in terms of sensations 
which entails a statement about a chair. And others object 
that even if one could complete the endless story (in other words 
apart from the objectionableness of “and so on”), they would 
reject the definition. They say: “A statement that a chair is 
here is categorical, and can never be equivalent to statements 
about what we should smell if we sniffed, what we should hear 
if we listened, etc. And surely an arch-deceiver is logically 
possible’. There is just no doubt that no more extensive 
knowledge of English or more ingenious use of the knowledge 
we have would ever enable us to produce something in terms of 
English expressions at present in use, which would be called by 
these people a definition of statements about chairs in terms of 
sensations. And some will remain dissatisfied even if we invent 
expressions such as “ chairishly ” and explain the analogy with 
Moore’s invention of “ temporal fact ”’. 

It may be said you have not shown that those who allow that 
“There is a nation in Arabia” means the same as “ There are 
individuals in Arabia who are nationally related ”’ are insatiable. 
For if you provided a definition of “ nationally ” they would be 
satisfied. And the people who allow, as some would, that “‘ There 
is a chair in the room” means “ There are chairish sensations 
among our roomish sensations ” would be satisfied if a definition 
of “ chairish ” could be provided. 

But this request for a definition of what it is for individuals to 
be nationally related as opposed to non-nationally related, comes 
from another great class of unsatisfiable requests for analysis. 
The only definition in terms of individual statements which will 
mean the same as “nationally” will involve the expression 
“and so on”. The only possible definition of “ chairishly 
related ” will also involve the expression “and so on”; it will 
involve an infinite disjunction of conjunctions of statements about 
sensations. And it will be complained that it is just this in- 
finity which is mysterious. It is true that if a person is satis- 
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fied about the category of chairs (or nations) then all that now 
puzzles him is the nature of the distinction between chairish group- 
ings of sensations on the one hand, and non-chairish groupings 
on the other (between national groupings of individuals and non- 
national). But about this he may well be insatiable. 

3.23. Differentia puzzles. Let us look at other examples of 
this sort of request which arises not from trouble about the 
form of a proposition nor from trouble about the category of its 
subject but from trouble about the differentia of its subject. 
Allowing that Henry is an individual, what makes him Henry 
and not Albert? Allowing that a cow is an animal, what is 
the nature of the distinction between a cow and a buffalo ? 
It is no doubt, in the latter case, the possession of a common 
property ; but what is this property ? People say, “ We cannot 
define what it is to be a cow”. They often have at first the 
idea that what they are saying is that “cow” is not definable 
in the way that “ brother” is.1_ Now it happens that “cow ”’ is 
definable in this way though one is apt to overlook it. For 
cows are female kine. But this definition is at once rejected by 
one who asks metaphysically ““ What is a cow as opposed to a 
buffalo?” He says “ Ah! yes of course that sort of definition. 
But what is it to be kine? What is it to be female? Must 
animals if they are to be kine have horns? Must they chew the 
cud? Must they avoid canine ears? But none of this is essen- 
tial. Is it then that they must either have the right horns or 
chew the cud, or have the right ears? But this disjunctive 
character hardly suffices to constitute an animal a cow.” 

At once we find ourselves in the situation of a man who wrote : 
“We can say that horses are mammals, move on legs not wheels, 
are bred not built, and so on. But are these qualities essential ? 
There is no selection of them which enables us to construct that 
‘elusive quality of horsiness which we can detect only by 
acquaintance with the animal and watching it perform its func- 
tions’”’.2 This elusive quality becomes for Locke an unknown 


1 Wittgenstein has given me the impression that he thinks that our 
trouble here consists in wrongly fancying that all words are definable 
like “brother”. But in the sense here involved “ brother” is also in- 
definable. What is true is that the trouble arises from our fancying that 
the only reductive explanation is through conjunctive definition of which 
the definition of ‘‘ brother ” is a model. 

*Notice that uneasiness about the doctrine that acquaintance with 
the animal enables us to detect a quality in addition to its colour, shape, 
etc., produces a half return to a positivistic doctrine that horsiness con- 
sists in these and the functions of the animal. If only this half return 
had been pursued... . 
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essence. He says “He that thinks he can distinguish sheep 
and goats by their real essences, that are unknown to him, may be 
pleased to try his skill in those species called casstowary and 
querechinchio”’.. We can easily imagine people saying that we 
know of its presence by the intellect or infer it from the qualities 
we detect by the senses. Heaven knows how we justify the 
inference since we have never observed the essence in conjunction 
with the signs of its presence. Notice how a transcendental 
ontology is associated with scepticism, intuitionism and prob- 
lematic inference of a very peculiar kind. 

Now what is it that is wanted and is such that the failure to 
find it (1) is represented as ignorance and (2) leads to these 
entrancing tales about elusive essences? What is the essence of 
electricity 2 Do we not really know what it is for a wire to 
be electrically charged ? 

As usual, it is possible to offer a “ contingent copy ” of what 
is wanted. If “cow” like “ skewball ” and “ spotted ” could be 
defined as a conjunction or disjunction of sensory adjectives 
without the use of “‘ and so on”’, this would be what is wanted. 
Now this is an understandable ideal provided it is not required 
that the words should function as they now do, 7.e., stand for the 
qualities they now stand for. But, of course, this is required. 
And as the use of the word “ cow ” is not related to the use of the 
sensory adjectives on this simple conjunction-disjunction model 
it is self-contradictory to ask whether, keeping the use of language 
unchanged, we can set out “xz is a cow” as a conjunctive- 
disjunctive function of a finite number of statements attributing 
sensory adjectives. It does not follow that it stands for another 
character to be inferred from the sense characters, as “‘ has an 
enlarged liver” is to be inferred from “ looks yellow etc.”. It 
is related to the use of them in its own way, a way with which 
we are perfectly familiar. There are sense characters which 
are characteristic of cows though they are not necessary con- 
ditions of a thing’s being a cow, and others which are not. And 
we can go on explaining as long as we like which characters are 
characteristic and which are not.? Prof. Broad, many years 
ago, suggested a model which throws light on this. Someone 
said, “I know perfectly well what ‘ horse’ means, but I cannot 
analyse what it means”. Broad said that it seemed to him, 
that such words as “ horse ”’, “ house ”’, ‘‘ cow’’, are not analysable 


1 Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bk. III., chap. vi., Section 
ix. 

2 And some more so than others. Just as some are more characteristic 
of St. Peter or Napoleon than others. 
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in the ordinary sense. He said that in the case of such words 
there are n characters such that if any m of these are present 
we say that a thing is a horse, a cow, etc., as the case may be. 
He said this with a view to helping those who said in a puzzled 
way, “ I know well what these familiar words mean. How then 
is it that I cannot give their analysis ?”’ Broad explained that 
a thing’s being properly called a cow, did not determine uniquely 
its having this or that character but determined it with such and 
such a degree of freedom. 

Of course this again is only a model. There is no finite list 
of sensory statements related to “‘ That is a cow”, even on these 
more complicated lines. And it is just this infinity as usual 
which troubles people. 

If a child asks us, “ What is a zebra ?”’ we explain that it is 
rather like a donkey, has long ears and a mane which stands up, 
is rather less angular than a donkey and thus somewhat resembles 
a pony. Must it have long ears? Well no, but they usually 
have. They have, of course, hoofs like a donkey and they are 
neatly always striped. They eat grass, breed and so on, like 
donkeys. 

Similarly if a child asks us what a tall-boy is, or a chair, or 
what it is for people to form a nation. 

In all these cases we can explain. We finish always with the 
expression ‘“‘ and so on” to cope with the infinite. If it is said 
that this prevents our explanation being a definition, then we 
cannot find one because there is nothing which the enquirer 
would call a definition no matter how hard we were to work with 
the words we have or how many new ones we were to invent. 

Here then is another large class of metaphysical requests for 
analysis which like the others we have considered are distin- 
guished from ordinary requests for analysis by the fact that they 
are requests that a certain class of statements should be exhibited 
as finite conjunctive-disjunctive functions of another “ funda- 
mental’ class, when this is impossible because the class of 
statements in question happens not to be a finite conjunctive- 
disjunctive function of those which are taken as fundamental. 
Some would allow that they are infinite functions of the funda- 
mental statements ; others would insist that not even the in- 
finite functions mean the same as the statements to be analysed. 

3.24. Do the transcendental theories provide analyses? It may 
now be objected ‘‘ You have reached the conclusion that if the 
philosopher is asking for an analysis then he is asking for the 


1See also Broad, Exam. of MacTaggart, vol.i., p. 125. 
32 
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impossible, only because you have considered only the wrong 
analyses. You have considered analyses of general propositions 
into specific propositions, analyses of super-individual things 
such as Time, Space and nations into individual things, and 
of individual things into sensations. The right answer to the 
question “ What are numerical propositions?” is that they 
predicate a peculiar kind of trans-individual quality applicable 
only to groups, or that they are analysable into general proposi- 
tions together with the peculiar relation other than. General 
propositions are about a variable entity, neither Smith nor 
Jones, neither this nor that. Propositions about nations are 
about an entity which is not a person nor to be reduced to persons 
though it is in many ways like the persons which belong to it,! and 
its nature is known to us only through them. And Space and 
Time and a work of art, such as Hamlet, are again about entities 
which are “ neither physical things nor minds nor sensa, neither 
particular existents nor abstract universals, neither substances 
nor mere qualities, relations, or states of substances, and there- 
fore elude orthodox philosophical classifications. These things 
cannot be said to exist in the sense in which particular things 
and persons can be said to do and yet are essentially particular 
and not abstract universals”’.” 2 

Propositions about numbers, universals, or propositions are 
about what is objective, real and possible, but non-sensible, 
neither subjective nor palpable and spatial. These objects do 
not exist but they subsist. 

These theories are perfectly correct. They could not be other- 
wise since they proceed on the lines: The peculiarity of facts 
about classes, numbers, propositions and characteristics is that 
they are about swbsistent entities. What are subsistent entities ? 
Well, they are not chairs and tables. Indeed they are not 
known by the senses but by the intellect. Characteristics, for 
example, are subsistent entities, so are propositions, numbers 
and classes. 

But the idea that there are questions to which these theories 
and the positivistic or reductive theories are alternative answers 
arises from a confusion. The question “ What are X proposi- 
tions ?”” may mean “ What is the analysis of propositions with 
regard to propositions that they are X propositions, e.g., “‘ Some- 
thing moved is a general proposition ” ;” and it may mean “ What 
is the analysis of propositions which are X propositions, ¢.9., 
“Something moved ”.” Now these theories provide answers of 


1 Broad, Examination af McTaggart, Vol. II, p. 693. 
2 Dr. A. C. Ewing, Idealism, p. 433. He is not giving a theory of his. 
3 Russell, Laxternal World, p. 201. 
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a sort to the first question but not to the second. If I ask 
“What are propositions about instincts ?”’ and some one says 
“They are propositions about dispositions which, etc.” this is 
a definition which brings that class of propositions under a 
genus and mentions a differentia. But no one supposes that this 
enables me to translate sentences expressing propositions about 
instincts into sentences which are not propositions about in- 
stincts. Hence anyone who, wishing to do that, asks “ What is 
the analysis of propositions about instincts ?” will be entirely 
dissatisfied and will say “ But what is a disposition?” Simil- 
arly, the people who ask “‘ What are numerical, fictional, general, 
national, material, propositions ? ”’ in that sense of these questions 
which we have been considering, will be dissatisfied if offered one 
of these definitions in terms of a transcendental constituent. 
He will at once re-express his questions in the forms, ‘‘ What is 
a variable entity ?”’ “ What is a subsistent entity ? and how 
do the numerical ones differ from others?” “ What is a par- 
ticular universal ?”’ Just as when I asked a plain man, “‘ What 
is the proposition 2 + 2 = 4 about?” and received the answer 
“numbers”, I asked at once “ What are numbers?” and re- 
ceived the answer “‘ Oh, I don’t know, I can’t answer that, 2 and 
3 and 7 are numbers”. The transcendentalist likewise when 
asked “‘ What are these entities ?”’ replies “ They are ultimate. 
Such things as nations, institutions, poems, the Exchequer are 
particular universals. Such things as characteristics, classes, 
propositions are subsistent entities.” That is, the transcendent- 
alist agrees with the conclusion we have reached about our 
question, namely the conclusion that when the profound meta- 
physician asks, “ What is the analysis of X propositions ?” then 
his request is a request for the analysis of the unanalysable. 
He agrees with us, too, that merely to say this is inadequate. 
Something must be done to explain why we should so persistently 
return to our vomit, the positivistic theories ; and the explanation 
he offers is that the entities which the ultimate but “ difficult ” 
propositions are about, are of a sort we have hardly recognised 
(Russell),! because they are not detected by the five senses and 
consequently they “elude orthodox philosophical classifications ”’ 
(Ewing). How this reminds us of the fictional entities upon 
which Russell poured so much scorn.2 But at the moment we 
must emphasise our agreement with the negative aspect of the 
transcendentalist’s conclusion, namely, that the metaphysician’s 


1 External World, p. 201. 
* Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 169. There is a difference. 
Fictional propositions in one sense are analysable into non-fictional. 
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requests for the analysis of X propositions into non-X-proposi- 
tions is a request for what is impossible. 

And now the inadequacy of this conclusion is still more ap- 
parent because it is apparent that the transcendentalist theories 
are common sense answers dressed up. The plain man, when 
asked what the proposition 2+ 2-4 is about, and how 
we know it, replies “It is about numbers and we know it in 
a special way, and ‘ Red is a colour’ is about colours”. The 
transcendentalist replies: “ Both propositions are about sub- 
sistent entities and we know them by intuition”. The plain 
man, when asked ‘“‘ What is ‘ There is a chair in this room’ 
about ? and how do we know it ?” replies “It is about a chair, 
of course, an article of furniture, and we know it by looking, 
by the evidence of our senses”. The transcendentalist replies 
“ It is about a material thing which is not to be identified with 
our sensations and we know it by direct but not immediate 
knowledge,! or “in and through” our sensations, but the know- 
ing of it is not to be identified with sensing, it is something 
more than this, and what is known by this process is something 
more than mere sensing reveals, or perhaps we infer the chair 
from what we know by our senses ”’. 

The plain man, wishing to encourage us to believe in the soul, 
says “ You believe in the wind don’t you, though you can’t 
see it? Well, it is like that with the soul.” What the 
phenomenalist resents is the suggestion that it is not by our 
eyes and ears that we know of the existence of the wind, when 
there is one. This leads him to say “ The wind is nothing but 
slates off the roof and a smell from the gas-works. You speak 
like the Irish coachman who whispers to children that goats can 
see the wind.” But of course the wind isn’t just that. Or is 
it just slates off the roof and/or a smell from the gas-works 
and/or a rustle in the leaves, the hurrying of the clouds and so 
on? Is it or isn’t it ? 

Ordinary language suggests analogies which puzzle us. From 
the rapidity of Smith’s pulse I infer that the malaria germ is 
in his blood, from the fall of the slates that Boreas is angry, 
from the powerful smell that there is a cheese near which is going 
bad. Transcendentalist language emphasises and (usefully) 
collects these suggested analogies and thus increases these puzzles 
and distils them into more concentrated forms. Positivism 
suggests a way of removing them. The answer “ The classes 
of proposition which puzzle us are ultimate, unanalysable” 


1Stout, Mind and Matter, p. 256. Here is an answer thoroughly 
commonsense in some respects and not in others. 
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insists that the positivist’s way out will not do. But it leaves 
us where we were, except in the important respect that we can 
no longer imagine that definition will help us out. We are 
left giving the answer “ Smith is good is about Smith and good- 
ness, about an ego and a value predicate, it is not a statement 
about a body and how it behaves.” A realist philosopher 
might say “ You ask ‘ Do we know the past and how, since it no 
longer exists to stand in any relation, cognitive or otherwise, 
to anything ?’ the answer is that we do know it, by memory ”. 
But we do not need a philosopher to give us this answer. Again, 
after reading Zeno’s arguments to prove that we cannot reach 
the end of a racecourse we do not need a philosopher to show 
us that we can and how. A mere “ plater ” can do both quicker. 
But we know that there is another sense in which only a skilful 
philosopher can show us that we can and how. He will show 
us what is wrong with Zeno’s puzzling argument, give us what 
we want. 

We have seen, however, that in the case of the profound 
metaphysical questions we have looked at, definition is not what 
is wanted. They are of the form “‘ What are X propositions ?”’ 
or sometimes “ What is the analysis of X propositions ?” or 
“Surely X propositions are not ultimate, what is their analysis ? ” 
We have found that in these cases “analysis of X propositions 
into non-X propositions ”’ describes nothing, so that to say that 
what we want here is definition of X propositions is to say 
nothing. On the other hand to say that what we want is 
this conclusion that analysis is impossible, takes no account of 
our use of the phrase ‘“‘ Surely X propositions are not ultimate ” 
and leaves us still unsatisfied. Nor is this dissatisfaction re- 
moved when it is explained how easy it is to pass from sensible 
requests for analysis to nonsensical ones because of ambiguities in 
“ X proposition ” and “mean”. For we feel that even when these 
confusions have been removed and we are clear that we are asking 
with regard to an ultimate class of propositions ‘“‘ What ave these 
propositions ? ” still we are asking for something. But what ? 

4. The Metaphysician may be described as seeking descriptions 
of a certain sort. But of what sort? and how do they help him ? 
The answer may be put in three ways: 

(1) We might say that we are asking for analyses in a wider 
sense of ‘analysis’, a sense which does not require that if p, 
is analysable into p, then the sentence ‘ p,’ and the sentence 
‘p.’ mean the same. This is Mr. Duncan Jones’ suggestion.2 It 

1T cannot make him responsible in any way for the use I have made here 


of what he writes in, “‘ Does Philosophy Analyse Common Sense ?”’, Aris. 
Soc. Sup. Vol. xvi. 
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has two important merits: (i) It emphasises the continuity of 
metaphysics with analysis. (ii) It hints that our trouble lies 
in the fact that we sometimes are more inclined to say that two 
sentences express the same proposition (stand for the same 
fact) than we are to say that they mean the same. 

It will, however, be objected that this altering of the use of 
words does not meet the case. The question was, e.g., “Can 
general propositions be analysed into non-general propositions ? ” 
and the trouble was that we were inclined both to say Yes and 
to say No. Now it is no use saying “In a new sense ‘ yes’, 
in the old sense ‘no’’’, because the question was “In the old 
usual sense of analysis, can general propositions be analysed 
into non-general propositions?” We have shown that they 
cannot be unless a definition with “and so on” in it is counted 
as a definition. But is this a definition in the old sense or isn’t 
it? The answer “It would be in a new sense ”’ is no more use 
here than it is when I ask “Is a cassiowary a goat ?” or “ Did 
Smith exercise reasonable care or didn’t he?” You might as 
well say when asked whether a dog has gone round a cow 
who keeps her horns always towards him “He has in a 
sense’. 

(2) We might say: “In a new sense of ‘ meaning’ the meta- 
physician asks, ‘‘ Do general sentences mean the same as some 
collection of non-general sentences? Does the statement 
‘ There is a nation in Arabia’ mean ‘ There are a number of 
individuals in Arabia who are nationally related’?” He is 
confused by the old sense of meaning and so does not realise 
that the answer to his question is emphatically Yes.” But again 
there will be the objection that the question asked was in terms 
of the old use of meaning. We come on cases where it is difficult 
to tell whether two sentences mean the same, express the same 
proposition, stand for the same fact or not. “ Now,” it will 
be said, “there is no use in saying that there could easily be a 
sense in which the answer would certainly be ‘ Yes’ or a sense 
in which the answer would certainly be ‘No’. For what we 
want to know is whether in the usual sense of ‘ mean the same’ 
they do or do not mean the same. And when people allow that 
‘There is a penny on the table ’ means the same as ‘ If you look 
you will see a brownish circular or elliptical patch, if you... 
and so on’ but enquire whether this is a definition, then it is 
no use saying ‘ There could easily be a sense of definition in which 
it would be a definition’. And this answer is also no use in 
dealing with disputes between philosophers as opposed to dis- 
putes within the breast of a single philosopher.” We shall see 
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later how far there is use in saying this and how far there 
is not. 

(3) We might say: “ What the metaphysician asks for when 
he asks ‘ What are X propositions ?’ is not a definition but a 
description, and when he asks whether X propositions can be 
analysed into non-X propositions he is asking for a description 
of the relations between them. He is apt to think that he is 
asking for a definition because in many cases to give a definition 
of X propositions has been the best way of giving a description. 
When the philosopher says analytic propositions are a sort of 
verbal proposition, this must not be taken as a definition but as 
a description throwing light upon the nature of analytic pro- 
positions and their relations to verbal propositions. By this 
means he describes a man asserting an analytic proposition 
just as one may describe, to a Red Indian, a man riding a motor 
cycle as a man riding a horse on wheels. 

And similarly to say that a metaphysical statement is a sort 
of analytic statement but not quite because it is a sort of descrip- 
tion, is to give a description of a metaphysical statement and of 
a metaphysician.” 

Two objections may be made. First, it will be said: “The 
metaphysician asks ‘ Are general propositions to be identified 
with some combination of non-general propositions or not ?’ 
‘Are analytic propositions to be identified with verbal proposi- 
tions or not 2? Can the one class be defined in terms of the other, 
or not?’ You say ‘ They are not to be so identified with each 
other but the one can be described by reference to the other as 
rather like the other’. This is like the man who when asked 
whether a cassiowary is a goat or not, replies, ‘No, but a 
cassiowary may be described as a sort of goat’.” 

We can recognise here the objection made to the first two 
answers as to what it is the metaphysician really wants. There 
is a second complaint which may be raised against the first 
and second accounts of what the metaphysician really wants, 
namely, that they do not give an analysis (new sense) of the 
new sense of “ analysis” or the meaning (new sense) of the new 
sense of “ meaning”, and that therefore they do not analyse 
(new sense) or give the meaning of (new sense) “ metaphysics ”. 
Similarly it may be objected that our description of a metaphys- 
ician is inadequate. It may be said, “ You say the metaphysician 
describes ultimate classes of proposition, or describes the use 
of ultimate classes of sentence. But even if this is accepted 
you have not defined the metaphysician ; for not all descriptions 
of ultimate classes of propositions or sentences are metaphysical. 
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Now which sort are? Until you have told us this, you have not 
told us what metaphysics is.” 

We are, by now, familiar with this sort of complaint. It is 
necessary to repeat that the request “ What is a metaphysician ? ” 
is not a request for definition. We can explain what the felide 
are. We do this “ internally ” by explaining that leopards, lions, 
lynxes and cats are felide, and “externally” by explaining 
that dogs, monkeys and even Siamese cats are not. We can ex- 
plain what a pony is by giving a false definition, “ A horse under 
14 hands high ”’, and then explaining how this is not quite correct. 
Likewise we can explain what a metaphysician is “ internally ” 
by explaining that positivists and “ ultimatists” are meta- 
physicians, and “externally”? by explaining that grammarians, 
logicians and poets are not. Here again we may in each case 
begin by a false definition ‘‘ Metaphysics is grammar ’”’, “ Meta- 
physics is logic”, Metaphysics is poetry”, and then explain 
why this is not so, drawing attention to such statements as 
Life is a tale told by an idiot”, “The world was made by 
God”, “ Thou canst not stir a flower without troubling of a 
star ’’, ‘‘ All relations are internal ”’. 

However, it may still be complained that the definition is 
inadequate in that the descriptions the metaphysicians give are 
connected in some way which has not been brought out by showing 
that metaphysics is not science, not logic, not grammar, not poetry. 

We may say, remember the “internal” part of our description. 
The metaphysician is concerned with those descriptions of ulti- 
mate classes of fact which bear on the great groups of puzzles 
which we have considered. 

It may now be said, “ Yes, but how do the descriptions bear 
on the puzzles? Bring out now the nature of the puzzles in such 
a way that it is clear how the descriptions bear upon them.” 

It is now clear that if we go on to make our description more 
adequate we shall be dealing also with the first complaint, viz. 
How does the answer “ General propositions may be described as 
a sort of infinite disjunction of specific propositions ” bear upon 
the questions, “Can general propositions be identified with 
specific propositions ?”’ “Are the facts which correspond to 
them identical?’ “Do the sentences which express them 
mean the same?” ? The answer put briefly is this: (a) The 
metaphysical questions, ‘Are X propositions to be identified 
with Y propositions ?”’, “Do X sentences mean the same as Y 
sentences ?”’, “ Do they stand for the same facts ?”, arise and 
present difficulty not only because the expressions involved are 


1 Locke, Bk. iii., chap. vi., section v. 
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ambiguous but also because they are “ vague ”’, especially the 
expressions “ mean the same ”’, “ express the same propositions ”’, 
“ state the same fact’. It is because of this that the descriptions 
are relevant. How the descriptions are relevant is obscure because 
the nature of the questions is misunderstood in a way in which 
the nature of questions which present difficulty because of the 
vagueness of their terms is constantly misunderstood. 

(b) The case is further complicated by the fact that the use of 
the expressions “have the same thing in mind when I say S 
as when I say S’,” “mean the same by S as by S’”’, “ express 
the same proposition by S as by S’”’, “ state the same fact by 
Sas by S’ ”’, are connected in a way which forms a slide irresistible 
by any logician, and we are all somewhat afflicted that way. 
For there are not cases in which one would unhesitatingly say 
one of these and deny another. At the same time, there are 
cases where one hesitates more about one than about another. 

5. Let us look again at “ primitive” metaphysical difficulties. 
In order to see all this, let us look once more at metaphysical 
difficulties arising, and let us look at them rising in people before 
they have been influenced by having the nature of their diffi- 
culties “ explained ” to them. 

I remember someone saying to me, “ You ask me to write an 
essay about Negation. But what is the trouble about Negation ? ”’ 
I may confess that I was somewhat at a loss. After all, what 
could be simpler? “It is Jones ”’, “It is not’, ‘‘ Her coat was 
blue’, “It was not blue”. What is the matter with the nega- 
tives? Why prefer the positives ? 

Now this case presents with simplicity what we have seen so 
often. First, an attempt is made to deal with the difficulty by 
definition in terms of expressions, new or old, which certainly 
mean the same as the usual sentences for expressing negative 
propositions. Thus Ramsey suggests expressing negation by 
writing positive sentences upside down. This throws a light, 
but leaves a more refined question, leaves the shadow unreduced 
to the substance (W). Then we try saying “ This is not a tiger ” 
means “ This is a leopard or a lion or a giraffe or a donkey ”. 
Then for accuracy we add “and so on”. Then itis said perhaps 
that this is just a negative sentence in disguise, because the 
whole infinite force of the negative lies in the “and soon”. Or 
perhaps it is said that this does not mean the same as the original 
negative sentence. 

The failure of the positivistic answers leads to the conclusion 
that negative facts are ultimate, that we are tempted to identify 
them with positive facts because the special sort of element 
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they contain is not detectable by the senses. But this again 
does not satisfy. 

Now what desire produces these abortive efforts? It is this. 
No one minds admitting that there are negative sentences as 
well as positive ones, but everyone feels uneasy when asked 
whether there are negative facts as well as positive ones. Yet 
negative sentences have meaning, express propositions which 
are true. If these propositions are not identical with proposi- 
tions expressed by positive sentences, then surely what makes 
them true must be not identical with what makes true the 
propositions expressed by positive sentences. 

In general: The metaphysically-minded person feels that the 
actual world is made up solely of positive, specific, determinate, 
concrete, contingent, individual, sensory facts, and that the 
appearance of a penumbra of fictional, negative, general, in- 
determinate, abstract, necessary, super-individual, physical! 
facts is somehow only an appearance due to a lack of penetration 
upon our part. And he feels that there are not, in addition to the 
ways of knowing the non-penumbral facts, additional ways of 
knowing employed for ascertaining the penumbral facts. At the 
same time the penumbral do not seem to be identical with the 
non-penumbral and thus do seem to call for extra ways of 
knowing. 

Now this feeling of taking the same reality twice over 
(McTaggart ?), this feeling of superfluous entities (Russell %), 
this feeling of metaphysical double vision has been removed in 
certain cases by definition. We can imagine someone saying 
“ What is the average man? How do I know he exists ?” and 
then both troubles being dissolved by the definition “ ‘ The 
average man is 5 ft. 4 ins. high’ means ‘ The sum of the heights 
of individual men divided by their number is 5 it. 4 ins.’” 
We can imagine someone saying “‘ All vegetarians are temperate’ 
does not mean the same as ‘ No vegetarians are intemperate ’” 
and then having to say that we know that the one fact is always 
present when the other is because the propositions are con- 
nected by a necessary connection which we know by intuition. 
We can even imagine someone saying “ Geoffrey is George's 
brother ” does not mean the same as “ Geoffrey is a man and 
his parents are George’s” * and then again having to talk of 


1 Sometimes he makes physical facts ultimate, sometimes facts about 
sense-data. This serious complication I ignore. 

2 Nature of Existence, vol. i., p. 135. 

3 External World, p. 107. Compare MacTaggart’s unsatisfactory answer 
in terms of “‘ possessing the same content’. What is Content ? 

4 People sometimes say “‘ No two expressions really mean the same”’. 
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two facts and two propositions connected by a necessary relation. 
Or again we can imagine someone wondering how we know that 
when (1) there are two white goats and four black in a field then 
(2) there are six goats in the field or there exists a class goats- 
in-that-field which has six members. Definition removes these 
troubles. Take the last case. When we saw that the two sentences 
meant the same or that the meaning of the one included the 
meaning of the other, then the appearance of plurality was ex- 
plained by the plurality of sentences, while the assurance of 
identity was justified in the single meaning made true by a single 
fact. And with the disappearance of the ontological puzzle the 
epistemological puzzle vanished also. No wonder the definition 
model fascinated. 

But unfortunately, as we have seen, there are cases! where 
definitions cannot be found, where no ingenuity reveals non- 
penumbral sentences which we can feel sure mean the same as 
the penumbrals. And yet we cannot feel that the facts which 
make the penumbral true are anything but the positive, concrete 
etc. non-penumbral facts which make up the actual world. 
Indeed there are cases where we know that there are no non- 
penumbral sentences which mean the same in the ordinary use 
of “ mean the same” as the penumbral, while yet some of us 
feel that there is no difference between the facts which make 
those penumbral sentences true and those which make the non- 
penumbral sentences true. Some people come down on one side 
of the fence, some on the other. Thus Broad ? argues from the 
fact that the question “ Fido behaves in all respects intelligently, 
but is he intelligent ? ” is not silly like “ Smith is rich, but is he 
wealthy ?” to the conclusion that the question is synthetic 
like “‘ I have given Smith 2 ounces of arsenic, but will it kill him ? ” 
That is, he concludes that the sentences ‘‘ Fido behaves in all 
respects intelligently’ and “ Fido is intelligent” do not mean 
the same, do not stand for the same proposition, do not stand 
for the same fact. To do this is to represent the question “ Smith 
still breathes, and he nods, smiles, and talks as usual, but does 
he really think and feel?” as like the question ‘“‘ Smoke still 
comes from the chimneys, the lights go on in the evenings, but 
have the inhabitants fled?” Has Smith’s soul left his body 
but arranged with the nervous system that appearances shall 
be kept up in its absence? Has his rha flown? And yet we 
feel that the question is not like this—yet surely it must be, for 
Broad’s premisses are true and there is no logical slip.* 

1 But for them, metaphysics would not exist. 


* The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 614. 
5 No logical slip between any adjoining steps one might say. 
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6. Let us reformulate the difficulties. These difficulties arise 
from a misunderstanding of the nature of the questions, “ Are 
X facts ultimate?” “Are X facts reducible to Y facts?” Let 
us try reformulating them. 

Instead of asking “ Are X facts reducible to non-X facts or 
to Y facts ?” let us ask “ Are X propositions reducible to non-X 
propositions or to Y propositions?” And instead of asking 
this let us ask “‘ Do X sentences mean the same as any combina- 
tion of non-X sentences or of Y sentences?” And instead of 
putting this back! into “Do X sentences stand for the same 
proposition as any combination of non-X sentences or Y sen- 
tences ?”’ let us ask instead “‘ Are X sentences used in the same 
way as some combination of non-X sentences or of Y sentences ?” 
i.e., ““ When we have an X sentence can we find a Y sentence 
which serves the same purpose ? ” 

This reformulation is permissible of course, only when we 
remember that it means “ When we have an X sentence used 
in that way with which you are familiar, is there some combina- 
tion of Y sentences used in that manner with which you are 
familiar, which serves the same purpose ? ” ? 

We have then the questions, “ When we have a general sentence 
can we find a combination of non-general sentences which serve 
the purpose it serves ?”’ and “ When we have a nation-sentence, 
can we find a combination of individual-sentences which serve 
the purpose it serves ?”’ and so on. 

Compare the question, “ Does the paper pound serve the pur- 
pose which the sovereign served before the war?” And com- 
pare the question, “Could anything which is not a bridle serve 
the purpose which a bridle serves?” ‘‘ Does the Red Indian’s 
single strip of hide do this?’ He can stop and turn his pony 
with it, so the practical, debunking person will say “ Yes”, 
may even insist that it is a bridle which of course is quite untrue. 
The instructor in equitation will say “ No” because he cannot 
obtain with it the balance and “ collection ” he obtains with the 
bridle. Others hesitate, wondering which is right. But what 
sort of wondering is this, and what sort of right and wrong ! 
We see at once that we have only to put the question in the 
plural, “ Which of the purposes served by a bridle does the strip 
of hide serve ? ” to see that the answer is a matter of describing 
these, and if after this it is asked ‘‘ Well, does it serve the same 
purpose ?” the question is now obviously “Shall we say ‘It 
serves the same purpose ’, or shall we choose not to ? ” 


1 For dangers of this, see Ayer, Aris. Soc. Supp., vol. xvi. 
*This is again open to misinterpretation but reference to p. 463 will 
prevent it. 
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We can now see how to deal with the sovereign and the paper 
pound. Those who say the value of a thing is its power in ex- 
change will say the paper pound does serve the same purpose. 
Others will say, “No there was something about a sovereign 
which a dirty bit of paper can never do”. 

And now let us take another case. People ask, “If when 
a dog attacks her, a cow keeps her horns always towards him, 
so that she rotates as fast as he revolves, does he go round her ? ” 
We may imagine them-offering reasons “ He does go round her, 
because he goes all round the place where she is standing, that 
is, he encircles her. Therefore he goes round her”. “ But,” 
it may be protested, “he never gets behind her, therefore he 
doesn’t go round her ”’. 

Suppose the disputants now appeal to you and ask “ Which 
is right ?”’ or “ Which do you think is right?” There is at 
once an inclination to answer, ‘ There is a sense in which he 
does and a sense in which he does not go round the cow”. But 
this is untrue. There are not in English two uses of ‘ go round ’ 
in one of which the answer is “ Yes” while in the other it is 
“No”. Had there been, the question would hardly have pro- 
duced difficulty! But the answer is not useless because it 
brings out how easily there might have been a use of language in 
which we should have had an answer ready, and thus hints that 
the question is a matter of language. It is, however, very neces- 
sary to explain what sort of a question about language it is. 

This appears if we set out the right way to deal with the ques- 
tion. One should say : You speak as if you are asking a question 
about the dog and the cow. But you know the facts about 
them. And what is more you know the answer to the question, 
“What would ordinarily be said in such a case when the question 
is put ‘ Did the dog go round the cow?’”’ For you know that 
people would hesitate and some insist, though with a certain 
bravado, that he did and others that he did not. In asking 
me this question you are treating me like a judge of the High 
Court who is considering a question of law not of fact, e.g. “ Was 
it in the case described reasonable and probable that someone 
would try to cash the cheque which Mr. Smith made out so 
carelessly? Was it ? or was it not? Held that it was.” Now 
I can of course give a decision if that is what you want. But you 
want more than that. You want me to sum up and bring out 
the features of the case which incline one to say that the dog 
went round the cow, and those which disincline one to say this. 


1 We might say ‘“‘ Metaphysical difficulties have been so hard to remove 
because of the illusion that ambiguity is the only bar to logic ”’. 
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In this particular case, unlike other cases of the sort, this can 
be done fairly easily. For the features which incline one to 
say that the dog went round the cow are summed up in the state- 
ment “He circled round the place where she stood”, while 
those which disincline one to speak so can be summed up in the 
statement, “ He did not change his position with respect to the 
parts of the cow”. Now you will notice that you who wished 
to say that the dog went round and your opponent who wished 
to say that it did not, had between you already described these 
features although at the time you regarded yourselves as giving 
reasons for its being right or wrong to say that the dog went 
round the cow. So you see you had already done what you 
wanted done though, because you mistook the nature of your 
question, you did this in a misleading way. Had you put your 
question in the form, “ Which of the features which we expect 
to find in a case when told that A has gone round B do we find 
in the case of the dog and the cow ?” you would not have found 
yourself in difficulties. 

Let us return to the question: “Given such a sentence as 
‘ There is cheese here ’ does this mean the same as any string of 
sentences about what we should see if we looked, smell if we 
sniffed, etc.? Is there any sensation-sentence which means the 
same, expresses the same proposition as, stands for the same fact 
as, the cheese-sentence ? ” 

Here again, as we have seen, there is an inclination to say 
“There is a sense of ‘meaning’ in which the answer is ‘ Yes’ 
and a sense in which the answer is ‘No’.” But there are not two 
such uses of ‘meaning’ in English. If there had been, the diffi- 
culty would have been removable in the way it is when someone 
says of a mare that she is a horse while someone else says she is 
not. 

Here again the proper answer is: “ You are not asking any- 
thing about cheeses, you know about them, what they are made 
of, and soon. But what is more, you are not asking what would 
be said here nor what the language experts would say here. 
No expert in heaven or earth could help you. What you are asking 
for is a decision and the reasons for it an the sense in which reasons 
can be offered for a decision (by barristers for and against). But 
these as a matter of fact you have already set out. The posit- 
ivists having set out the ‘reasons’ for deciding in favour of 
saying that the sentences mean the same, the ‘ ultimatists’ 
having set out the reasons against saying this.” 

There are cases of metaphysical dispute, however, where the 
answer should not be quite as above. Suppose A says that 
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poetry which does not rhyme is not really poetry, while B says 
it is. Now in so far as the question is one of logic as to whether 
being poetry entails rhyme, B is right, because language is in 
fact so used as to make him right. But A is of course well aware 
that this is how language is used and is not denying what he 
knows to be true. But they think they are contradicting each 
other, and are thus wrong. If now A asks, “ Don’t you agree 
with me ?”’ one can only explain those features of one’s attitude 
to their dispute which incline one to say, “I agree with A” 
and those features of their dispute which incline one to say, “I 
agree with B”. (For neither the answer “I agree with A ”’, nor 
the answer “I agree with B ” is correct though neither are in- 
correct.) Now this explanation will involve an explanation of 
the nature of the dispute, and this will involve describing what 
leads A to say what he does and what leads B to say what he 
does. 

Similarly in metaphysics. Broad shows how as a matter of 
logic, “‘ Fido is intelligent ” does not mean the same as “ Fido 
behaves intelligently’. But he has not grasped what those 
who deny this are doing. And since they advance their thesis 
as the contradictory of his, it is not to be wondered at that he 
should not have grasped what they are doing. On the other 
hand surely it is apparent that even when they have to allow 
that the two sentences do not mean the same, they are not 
going to be convinced that they were wrong. No proof that 
taken as a statement in logic what they say is false convinces 
them. The younger child who has been insisting against his 
pedantic elder brother that a fox has a tail may not be con- 
vinced that he was wrong even when an adult convinces him that 
experts and others do not say that a fox has a tail (W). 

The situation is often complicated by the fact that the follow- 
ing steps seem impeccable: ‘“‘ What I have in mind when I say 
8, e.g., ‘Smith can do successfully all the tests for colour blindness 
and never fails in ordinary life either’ is not the same as what 
I have in mind when I say S’, e.g., ‘Smith can see red and green 
and all the colours’. Hence § and S’ do not mean the same. 
Hence they do not stand for the same proposition. Hence 
they do not stand for the same fact”. As we have seen, the 
argument may be reversed. Now as a matter of fact, the features 
of the use of two sentences which incline us to use the expression 
“stand for the same fact ” are not quite the same as those which 
incline us to use “‘ put the same ideas into our mind”. Hence 
it sometimes happens that we get from certain features of the 
use of two sentences a strong inclination to say that they do not 
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mean the same, derived from a strong inclination to say that we 
have not the same things in mind when we utter the one as when 
we utter the other, and at the same time a strong inclination to 
say that they do mean the same, derived from a strong inclina- 
tion to say that they do not stand for different facts. And when 
this happens we may be induced to say that S and S’ stand for 
different facts when but for faith in this logical ladder we should 
never have done so; and we may be induced, by tipping the 
ladder the other way, to say that two sentences mean the same 
when we should never otherwise have done so. 

It is this ladder or slide which, together with a wrong way of 
speaking about meaning and the assumption that the only 
purpose of indicative sentences is to state facts, that leads us to 
look for fictional facts to fit the fictional propositions required 
by the significance of fictional sentences. Here the assumption 
that the sole function of indicative sentences is to state facts 
reaches the limit of absurdity. It will be noticed that this as- 
sumption is the Verification Principle. Having seen its falsehood 
in the case where the factual functions of an indicative are zero, 
we are ready to look for non-factual functions in cases where 
the factual functions are not zero, in ethics, in mathematics, 
in psychological statements, in metaphysics, and thus in the 
principle itself. A flood of light is thrown on the numerous 
philosophical disputes arising from the fact that sentences may 
agree in factual function while they do not in other functions. 
But it must be remembered that this method is far from fool- 
proof because the hardest problems are those in which there is 
an inclination both to say that two sentences stand for the same 
fact and to deny this, ¢.g., psychological and behaviour sentences 
(worst of all), analytic and verbal sentences, material thing and 
sensation sentences (less acute). And such a conflict, as we 
have seen, can be met only by explaining its nature, that is by 
explaining that the dispute is resolved by setting out what has 
induced each disputant to say what he has said. 

To sum up: The metaphysician is concerned with certain 
fundamental ontological and epistemological reduplication ques- 
tions: Are X facts to be identified with Y facts? How do we 
get from knowledge of the latter to knowledge of the former ? 

Usually, even as questions of logic, there is no right or wrong 
answer to these questions. I should be inclined to say this in 
every case where the question is in the form in which reduplica- 
tion is most intolerable, namely, “ Are X facts nothing but 
Y facts or are they something over and above Y facts?” 
Sometimes in the form in which reduplication is less intolerable, 
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namely, “Do X sentences mean the same as Y sentences” 
(taken as a question of logic) there is a correct answer “ No”. 

But in either case the metaphysical dispute is resolved by 
explaining what induces each disputant to say what he does. 
This is done as follows: 1. Explain the nature of the question 
or request; (a) Negatively—remove the wrong idea that it is 
a question of fact whether natural or logical ; (b) Positively— 
give the right idea by showing how, as in other disputes of this 
unanswerable sort, the questions are really requests for a de- 
scription of (1) those features of the use of the expressions in- 
volved in the questions which incline one to answer “ Yes”, 
and of (2) those features of their use which incline one to answer 
“No”. In the case of ontological questions such as “ Are X 
facts to be identified with Y facts?’’ “ Do X sentences mean 
the same as Y sentences?” ‘“‘ Does the sentence S stand for 
the same fact as the sentence 8’? ” the expressions involved 
are, of course, (a) the expressions ‘ X facts’ ‘Y facts’, ‘X 
sentences ’, ‘ Y sentences’, ‘The sentence S’ and so on, and 
(b) the connectives “ stand for the same fact ’’, “‘ mean the same ” 
and so on. In the case of epistemological questions, expressions 
such as ‘ know ’, ‘ rational ’, take the place of the connectives. 

2. Second there is the work of providing the descriptions that 
are really wanted. 

Fortunately when the nature of the questions has been ex- 
plained, then the nature of the “answers”, “theories” and 
“reasons ” which they have been “ offering ” and “ advancing ” 
becomes clear to the disputants. And then it becomes clear how 
much of the work of providing the descriptions has been already 
done, though under the disguise of a logical! dispute. Thus 
the metaphysical paradoxes appear no longer as crude falsehoods 
about how language is actually used, but as penetrating sugges- 
tions as to how it might be used so as to reveal what, by the 
actual use of language, is hidden. And metaphysical platitudes 
appear as timely reminders of what is revealed by the actual 
use of language and would be hidden by the new. To take an 
example which we have ourselves come upon: Some have said 
“ Analytic propositions are verbal”’, others have said “They are 
not’, and, in supporting these “views”, they have between 
them done all that is primarily asked for by one who asks “ Are 
analytic propositions verbal or are they not ?” 

Thus it appears how it is that, to give metaphysicians what 
they want, we have to do little more than remove the spectacles 


1 At one time under the disguise of a contingent or natural dispute. 
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through which they look at their own work. Then they see 
how those hidden identities and diversities which lead to the 
“insoluble” reduction questions about forms, categories and 
predicates, have already been revealed, though in a hidden way. 


1 It should again be remembered how much of this is due to Wittgenstein. 


(To be continued.) 
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IV.—DISCUSSION. 
SUBSTITUTION. 


SUBSTITUTION in symbolic logic is used as a method by which new 

true propositions can be derived from known or given truths. It is 

the function of a principle of substitution to indicate which modes 

of substitution are legitimate, which illegitimate, within a given « 
system. The Principia Mathematica states no law of substitution, 

but it is possible to derive one by setting up the following table of 

modes of substitution accepted by the Principia. 


Accepted 
Given. Comments. Substitutions. Restrictions. 

lL pq real variables,each p/q, ie as: Law of completeness 
representing the Fk:~p-3.q¢Vp  -—the _ substitution 
same range of pidk: P. Se pNp must be made in 
values. q/pk:¢ -aVq_ every occurrence of 

the variable in the 
given proposition. 

IL p=q ordinary equiva- p/q, q/p as: Law of completeness 
lent propositions. [k:p.5.pVWq  —authors fail to re- 


plak:p.D>.pVp cognise that substi- 

q/pk:¢-3.9Vq_ tution of equivalents 
need not be made 
throughout.? 


Il. p>¢g=—pVq —pVqis known pdq/—pVqas: —pVa/p D> qtuled 
def. and pq is de- F:¢.5.—pVq out for methodo- 
fined in terms of it. p35 q/—pVq logical reasons—that 
Fk:¢-D-.pDq__ is, definition pro- 

ceeds in a linear 

direction to give 


o P.M. the appear- 
ance of a deductive 
system.’ 


1 This table has been suggested by Dr. Paul Weiss. ‘‘ Given ”’ does not 
mean “Given that” in any case, but simply denotes the variables or 
expression as that with which we are working. Thus “Given p = q” 
does not mean either “ -. p = qg,” or “ given that p = gq.” 

* Substitution of equivalents need not be made throughout because such 
a substitution can never make an assertible of a non-assertible. Cf. 
P. Weiss, Z'wo Valued Logic, Erkenntnis II, Band Heft 4, 1931, p. 249 ff. 

® Although the propositions of the Principia can be deduced from various 
sets of primitives, and in several ways, definition is introduced to indicate 
the one particular mode of derivation chosen by the authors. 
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Accepted 
Given. Comments. Substitutions. Restrictions. 
P>4?P pisavariableand p53 q/pas: Law of completeness 
p>qanelemen- -:p¢7.5.p5q (see I above). Rule 
tary function of p>4q/p out p/p > q because 
propositions. F::p59:q-:5.: it would make pos. 
2a o-— -9 sible the derivation 


of assertibles from 
non-assertibles. 


P, PIV Pp— paVv p—q is the paV p—q/pas: The authors regard 
necessary proposi- |F:p.5.qgVp _ this asa form of IV, 
tion g¥ —qcon- pgVp—q/p though by so doing 
joined with the [k:.pgWVp—q:3: they falsify their 
unassertible ele- g.WV.pqgWVp—q own distinction be- 
ment p. tween assertible ele- 

ments (¢ W—q) and 
non-assertible ele. 
ments(pVq). Thus, 
by analogy they rule 
out p/pqg V p — 4, 
which they should 
not do. This is 
better regarded as a 
form of II, p and 
PIV p — q being 
equivalents. 

There are two difficulties in the Principia’s theory of substitution 

as it is expressed in the table above. First, following the Principia, 


substitution I, we get : 


lp:p.3 .qvVp. 
2. pighk:p.- 2 .pVp. 


The Principia regards 2 as a special case of 1, thus belying its own 
basic principle that all elementary propositions stand on one level.’ 
For the fact that it is impossible to derive proposition 1 from proposi- 
tion 2 by any accepted principle of substitution indicates that the 
p of proposition 2 is more general than either the p or g of 1, and that 
it subsumes them both.? The two propositions are analogous to the 
two linguistic expressions, ‘‘ two apples and four oranges,” and “ two 
pieces of fruit and four pieces of fruit.” In the second statement 
both apples and oranges as such are lost in a more inclusive term. 
Similarly, in 2, both the p and the q of 1 are lost in a less definitive p. 
However, if 2 is not derived from 1, there is no other derivation of it 
possible within the Principia as it stands (because it cannot be 


1 Principia Mathematica ; Introduction, 2nd edition, p. 6 f. (Level here 
has no reference to the typal hierarchy, but only to the assumed equivalence 
of all elementary propositions ; equivalence in the sense that the variable 
“‘»” may stand for any of them.) 

2 This could be interpreted as meaning that the p’s in 1 and 2 are the 
same, but that the g has been lost. But this would mean that the p in 1 
and 2 was more general than the g, and would imply a hierarchy of pro- 
positions such as the Principia Mathematica explicitly denies. 
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derived from *1 . 2, and all the other primitives have two variables, 
and thus are just another case of 1) and, since the proposition is an 
important one, it must be introduced as a primitive. However, it 
seems desirable to find some less radical alteration of the Principia 
which would permit the derivation of 2 without adding to the list of 
primitives. 

The second difficulty lies in the fact that there is no law of substitu- 
tion stated in the Principia. If such a statement could be made, it 
would result in the internal clarification of the Principia and in a 
better understanding of the relation of the Principia to other specific 
logical systems, and to the general nexus of meaning to which all 
such systems belong. 

The first difficulty leads to certain restrictions on substitution as 
a method of derivation within the Principia ; the second demands 
that these restrictions be formulated in a law which could be given 
a place among the postulates, or laws of operation, of the Principia. 
The following restrictions, in addition to those imposed by the 
authors of the Principia, seem to be indicated. 

(1) Substitutions under mode I are to be allowed only when the 
variable being substituted does not already occur in the proposition 
in which the substitution is being made. Substitution of the type 
p/q is permissible only in three cases: where p = q ; where p = qdf; 
and where p does not already occur, as in the proposition, q 3 q. 
Such substitutions of p/q where g does already appear as in I above 
are here ruled out on the ground that they involve a loss of structure. 
Eaton says, ‘‘ Symbols originally taken as distinct in meaning must 
be construed as distinct throughout. None of the transformations 
of the system can result in the use of distinct symbols as the same 
or equivalent. For this would violate the principle of contradiction, 
which asserts that any possible value of a negative, that is, any 
symbol distinct from a given symbol, is always distinct from this 
symbol.” + It is true that p and q, representing elementary proposi- 
tions, can each have all the values the other may have, when they 
are standing alone. Thus the propositions pvp.>.p and 
qVq.2 .q are inevery sense identical. But the importance of the 
phrase “standing alone” is too often neglected in the Principia. 
For if that phrase is taken seriously, it is clear that p cannot be 
substituted for g in every context, without violating the law of 
contradiction. No matter what may be true of p and q standing 
alone, their appearance together in a single proposition means that 
each is a case of the denial of the other.2 My assumption, and I 
think that of common sense, is that, although there is no value of 
one which is not also a possible value for the other, both of them 
never possesses the same value at the same time. Whatever p may be 
in a given proposition, q is other than p, or a case of — p. Thus 


1 Eaton, Symbolism and Truth, p. 226. 
* This expression is used to mean merely “ each is a different proposition 
from the other.” 
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consider the proposition, p. 3 .pWq and suppose that x and y 
constitute the range of values possible to p and q alike. We get, 
then, the following set of possible combinations of value in the 
proposition. 

P|\q 





wher 
ees 
eee | 


4.y\y 

Now, if we assume that when p and q appear in the same proposition, 
p is different from g, we must eliminate cases 1 and 4 above as not 
being instances of the propositions p and qg in this context. The 
Principia, however, by assuming that such a proposition as 2 can 
be derived from proposition 1 by substitution, implicitly accepts 
these cases as possible instances of the propositions in question. 
This assumption denies that there need be any difference between 
p and q, and the denial of difference makes substitution impossible. 
Thus substitutions of form I are legitimate only when p and q are 
recognised as variables which, standing alone, have the same range 
of values, but standing together are each instances of the denial of 
the other—that is, never have the same value at the same time. 
p can be substituted for g only when it does not already appear as 
a variable in the proposition in question. 

(2) The second limitation is to be imposed upon substitutions of 
type IV. Substitution of p/p > q must be rejected, as the authors 
of the Principia recognise, because it can involve a considerable 
loss of structure. But they fail to recognise that substitutions of 
p > q/p, if made in propositions in which qg already occurs as a 
variable, entail a similar loss of structure. Like the form of substitu- 
tion eliminated under (1) above, this too involves an incomplete 
recognition of the difference between p and q.” Substitutions of the 
type p > q/p are legitimate where g does not already appear as a 
variable, under the limitations imposed by the law of completeness. 
This proviso is necessary because without it we should be able to 
assert non-assertibles.? The law of completeness is but another way 


1 Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 375. 

* The substitution of p D5 g/q in p Vq would make a contingent into a 
necessary truth,p.WV.p3q. Although this error cannot be made in the 
Principia, because they start with necessary truths, it is one which their 
scheme of substitution makes possible. 

3 Thus consider the substitution pV — p/p in p D3 p. If this is not 
made throughout we get pV—p.D.>p, and, since -: pV — Pp, FP. 
But p is not an assertible. The law of completeness avoids this, — thus: 


pIp 
PV—pilp pV—pIPV—pPp 
F:pV—p 
*. bs pV — p. 


Note that this differs from case V because p = p V — p. 
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of saying that the Principia is interested only in assertible proposi- 
tions. 

The first difficulty is to be settled by formulating the principles of 
substitution proper to the Principia in a law which can be stated 
explicitly in the Principia. This law would read: (1) all substitu- 
tion of equivalents + and all substitution of definiendum for definiens 
is legitimate without restriction in all or some occurrences of the 
variable ; (2) all substitution of g/p or p 3 q/p is legitimate only 
when q does not already appear as a variable in the proposition and, 
even then, only under the restrictions of the law of completeness ; 2 
(3) all substitution of p/p 3 q, involving, as it does, loss of structure, 
is illegitimate. 

Two questions remain. First, do these restrictions permit the 
derivation of all the propositions of the Principia, and second, do 
they answer the objection raised to the present unrestricted use of 
substitution ? In answer to the first question, examination of the 
Principia reveals that every proposition stated in terms of two or 
three variables can be derived by means of the restricted forms of 
substitution.? Propositions in one variable, however, are a different 
problem. Among the primitive propositions there is one in one 
variable, *1-2, which states pvp.2.p. The proposition, 
p.2.pW>p cannot be derived directly from this, nor can it be 
derived from Principia *1-3, if the restrictions of substitution here 
suggested are accepted.* In itself, this proposition seems quite 
legitimate, and it is certainly important, since from it are derived 
the laws of excluded middle and identity, the principle of reductio ad 
absurdum and its complement, and many others. We must, there- 
fore, either add the proposition p. 3 . p V p to our list of primitives, 
or add a definition which will permit its derivation from the present 
list of primitives. The second alternative seems preferable because 
it involves the least change within the system, and because it takes 
care, in one step, of the derivation of all the propositions in one 
variable. The necessary definition, as suggested and formulated for 


1 Substitutions of form V in table to be regarded as a form of II, or 
substitution of equivalents. 

* The law of completeness is thus not a separate law, but a principle 
restricting certain forms of substitution. 

’ Those in three variables would be taken care of by (2) of the rules of 
substitution, which makes possible the introduction of a new variable at 
any point. My objection to Dr. Weiss’s suggestion in T’wo Valued Logic 
that all derivation be instantaneous, and accomplished by the substitution 
of equivalents, rests on the fact that, in his system, the introduction of a 
third variable would require an entirely new table of logical constants. 
This implies that his method lacks the generality which a logical system 
should have (op. cit., p. 251 f.). 

‘In the Principia this proposition, *2-01, is derived by substituting 
p/q in *1-3, a substitution here ruled out. 
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me by Dr. Weiss, should be added to the Principia as *1-02. It 
should read: *1-:02 p= pvp =p. pdf. 

In answer to the second question, the restrictions here suggested 
do answer the objections raised earlier. First, the hierarchy of 
propositions implied (but explicitly denied) in the Principia’s 
method of substitution is broken down. Second, the explicit state- 
ment in the Principia of this restricted principle of substitution 
would clarify the Principia itself, and shed light on the relation of 
the Principia to other systems. On general epistemological grounds 
it seems justifiable to assume that all possible forms of substitution 
constitute legitimate means of derivation in some system. The fact 
that all are not legitimate within the Principia shows that the 
Principia does not pretend to cover every possible form of meaningful 
expression, but only a restricted realm within the realm of meanings. 
Further, a system, if such there be, which accepted the substitutions 
which the Principia rejects, and rejected those which the Principia 
accepts, would bear an immediately defined relationship to the 
Principia. Finally, the statement of this restricted law of substitu- 
tion among the primitive propositions of the Princiga eliminates 
the symbol ‘“f.” A statement of the kind of substitution allowed 
tells us that all propositions so derived will have the same truth 
value as the primitive propositions, which is all that “}” means. 
Further, it is unnecessary to “assert” the primitives, since either 
they, like their derivates are true, or the authors are to be convicted 
of error.2 Thus, a statement of the principle of substitution, and 
rigid adherence to that statement, guarantees internal consistency. 
The derived propositions are no more true than the primitives— 
but neither are they less true. The explicit statement of substitution 
as a mode of operation within the Principia shows that all the primi- 
tives and derivates of the system have the same truth value, and 
thus eliminates the need for a distinction within the system between 
assertibles and non-assertibles such as ‘‘ -”’ introduces.® 


Bryn Mawr College. MaARJORIE GOLDWASSER WYLER. 


1*2-:07 F:p.D>.pVp 
Dem. 
*12 b:pVp.D.p 
[*1:01] k: —[pVp].V.p 
[*1-02] k: —p.V.p 
[*1-:02] k: —p.V.pVp 
[*1-01] k:p. D> .pV>p. 

* Principia Mathematica, 2nd edition, p. 8. 

* Nelson’s solution of the problems of substitution has been disregarded 
here because it rests on the apparently unjustified assumption that the 
paradoxes of implication are true paradoxes and must be eliminated. 
This forces him to reject the perfectly valid proposition P . Q€ P, so that 
he may reject P .—P € Q—a rejection which narrows considerably the signi- 
ficance of his system. The consequence to which he objects is eliminated 
by the application of rule 2 above. 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Critical Realism. Studies in the Philosophy of Mind and Nature. 
By G. Dawes Hicks. London: Macmillan & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xxiv, 346. 15s. 


THE publication of this volume of collected essays is an important 
event. We have all learned a great deal from Prof. Dawes Hicks, 
who for many years now has been one of the acknowledged leaders 
of the Realistic movement in this country. But his contributions 
to it have hitherto existed only in back numbers of the Aristotelian 
Society’s Proceedings and other learned periodicals, and not all 
of them have been easily accessible. It is a great gain to have a 
selection of them in book form, with an introduction and a full index, 
and one additional paper (No. V, on Conceptual Thought and Real 
Existence) which has not appeared in print before. Dr. Dawes 
Hicks tells us in the Preface that he has selected these particular 
papers from a number of others because he finds that “ together 
they form a coherent whole, and may be regarded as the working 
out in detail of a point of view respecting the relation of mind to 
nature which I have gradually attained.’’ This claim seems to me 
to be justified. There is naturally a certain amount of repetition 
as between one paper and another. But in some respects this is 
amerit. The central points are made clearer by being treated several 
times over in different contexts. And when the whole set of papers 
is viewed together, a coherent body of doctrine does emerge. 

The subjects treated may be roughly divided under three main 
heads: Theory of Knowledge, Philosophy of Mind, and Philosophy 
of Nature. In addition there are two concluding papers (Nos. 
XI and XII) which form a kind of historical appendix. One is 
on the Philosophical Researches of Meinong, the other on the 
Modes of Spinoza and the Monads of Leibniz. In the comments 
I am going to make, I propose to confine myself almost entirely to 
the first head, Theory of Knowledge. I hope this is not unfair. 
It is not that I regard Dr. Dawes Hicks’ treatment of his other sub- 
jects as uninteresting or unimportant.! Quite the contrary. My 


1 T would specially recommend to the reader’s attention the very curious 
and exciting essay on The Dynamic Aspect of Nature (No. VII), in which 
the author’s Realistic view of secondary qualities is applied to the notion 
of Force; Essay IX, Is the Mind a Compound Substance ? in which Dr. 
Broad’s ‘ Psychic Factor’ theory is criticised and Dr. Dawes Hicks’ own 
constructive views on mental dispositions and on the unity of the mind 
are expounded ; and Essay XI on The Philosophical Researches of Meinong. 
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reasons are purely spatio-temporal. An adequate discussion of 
the whole book would take many months to write, and when written 
would occupy an entire number of Minp. Since both time and 
space are limited, it seems best to concentrate on Dr. Dawes Hicks’ 
epistemological doctrines. I think he would agree that they are 
fundamental to his whole philosophical position, and that his 
Philosophy of Mind and Philosophy of Nature are largely if not 
entirely consequences of them. There is a further restriction which 
I beg leave to impose. The epistemological papers, and indeed the 
others, too, contain a good deal of criticism of other philosophers. 
I shall say very little about this, penetrating and illuminating though 
it is, because I wish to concentrate on the constructive side of Dr. 
Dawes Hicks’ work. In the course of my discussion, I am afraid 
I shall have to express a good deal of disagreement with several of 
his main contentions. But I should like to say at once that in my 
opinion there are very few contemporary writers on the Theory 
of Knowledge who are so well worth disagreeing with. 

Dr. Dawes Hicks’ central thesis may be summed up as follows: 
All knowing is essentially discriminating, not synthesising as Kant 
and others have thought. Consequently there is no infallible and 
incorrigible type of apprehension, for “‘ the presence of discrimina- 
tion and comparison implies at once the possibility of error” 
(pp. 24-25). Again, there is no sharp antithesis between sense and 
thought, or between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge 
by description, or between knowledge of the concrete and knowledge 
of the abstract. Knowledge is of a piece throughout, from its 
earliest and crudest beginnings to its latest and highest achieve- 
ments. The original datum for knowledge, if we can call it a datum, 
is not a manifold of discrete bits which have to be stuck together 
(that was Hume’s mistake); it is a big buzzing confusion within 
which we progressively discover distinctions and connexions. And 
we are conscious of universals from the first, however vaguely. 
There is no stage at which thinking suddenly steps in ab eztra. 

However, there is one distinction which we must draw in respect 
of any piece of knowing at any stage of cognitive development. 
It is not merely that we must distinguish Act and Object. We 
must go further and distinguish three sorts of ‘content’; viz., 
(a) the Content of the Act, (b) the Content Apprehended, and (c) 
the Content of the Object. The Content of the Act is the specific 
character or ‘what’ of the act itself, that which distinguishes it 
from other acts and makes it just the special sort of act which it 
is. The Content Apprehended is those characteristics of the object 
which are revealed by that act. The Content of the Object is the 
totality of all those characteristics which the object in fact possesses ; 
the Content Apprehended is only a part of the Content of the 
Object, often a very small part. Thus when one looks at a rose, 
the content apprehended may be merely its pink colour and roundish 
shape. But the rose has dozens of other characteristics ; the whole 
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lot of them, the pinkness, the roundish shape, and all the rest besides, 
is the content of the object. 

Dr. Dawes Hicks applies these central contentions to three epis- 
temological problems: (1) Perception (Essays I, II and III); 
(2) Conceptual Thinking (Essay V); (3) Retention, Reproduction 
and Imagination (Essay IV).! I shall discuss these three applications 
in order, and then at the end I shall turn back to examine the central 
thesis itself. 

Perception. The most interesting thing about Dr. Dawes Hicks’ 
theory of Perception is that he is almost the only Realistic writer 
who has worked out a fairly detailed alternative to the Sensum 
Theory, against which in this volume and elsewhere he wages a 
ceaseless war. He refuses to make the distinction which Sensum 
Theorists make between sensing and objective reference—the one 
a form of intuitive awareness, the other a form of belief or taking- 
for-granted. There is, he insists, only the one indivisible act of 
perceiving, and what is perceived is always a material object. 

What is this alternative to the Sensum Theory ? Most of us have 
probably supposed that it is a form of what Prof. Broad calls the 
Multiple Relation Theory of Appearing. But it seems that we 
were not quite right. For the theory to which Dr. Broad refers 
would hold that appearing is an unanalysable relation between a 
material object, a mind, and a sensible characteristic. But Dr. 
Dawes Hicks denies that it is unanalysable (p. 74). He says “ the 
characteristic of ‘ appearing’ is in large measure explicable from 
the very nature of perceptive activity itself” (I think he ought to 
say, wholly explicable). For the explanation of it, he appeals to 
his distinction between the Content Apprehended and the Content 
of the Object. He says “‘ The sum of qualities actually discriminated 
in and through the perceptive act will . . . be different as a sum 
from the swm of features characterising the object’ (pp. 74-75, 
his italics). And if by some divine fiat the sum of qualities dis- 
criminated could be endowed with independent being, it would 
consequently be a very different sort of entity from the material 
object itself. But it is not in fact the case that this sum of qualities 
is endowed with independent being. That is just where the Sensum 
Theory goes wrong. The qualities in question are simply character- 
istics of the material object ; they are just those characteristics of 
it which I happen to have discriminated in that particular perceptual 
act. To use the same illustration again, when I look at a rose I 
may discriminate in that complex object no more than roundish 
shape and pink colour. But I must not therefore conclude that 
there is an entity characterised by just these two qualities, an entity 
which I then proceed to label ‘ an appearance ’ or ‘ a visual sensum ’, 


1Tt ought to be added that Essay IV, whose title is On the Nature of 
Images, contains the clearest and fullest statement in the book of what 
I have called the central thesis, and particularly of the doctrine of the 
Three Contents (pp. 92-95). 
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and about whose relation to the rose I proceed to enquire (asking 
for instance whether it is a constituent of the rose, or a remote 
effect of processes in it, or something related to it by an unanalys- 
able relation of ‘being an appearance of’). There is no entity 
which is an appearance. There is only the fact that a certain 
material object appears thus and thus to someone. And its appear- 
ing thus and thus is equivalent to the fact that among all the 
characteristics it has, this one and that one are the only ones which 
that particular subject happens on that particular occasion to 
discriminate. Thus it is not that material objects are logical con- 
structions out of sensa or appearances, as many philosophers think. 
The boot is on the other foot. It is the sensa which are logical 
constructions. They are logical constructions out of acts of per- 
ceptual discrimination directed upon material objects. (Dr. Dawes 
Hicks himself does not use the language of Logical Constructions. 
But I think that what I have just said fairly represents his view 
—and the view of a good many other philosophers who feel a vague 
and unformulated dissatisfaction with the Sensum Theory.) 

So far Dr. Dawes Hicks’ theory seems to be just a rather elaborate 
and subtilised version of Naive Realism. And he is like the Naive 
Realists in another way. He holds what Dr. Broad calls the 
Selective or Instrumental Theory of the function of the sense-organs 
and nervous system. When I look at a heated poker, I am not to 
suppose, with Locke and most scientists, that the red which I see 
is the effect of a complex causal process whose first term is the vibra- 
tion of the molecules of the poker, and the last one a physico- 
chemical change in the optic centres in my brain. No, the redness 
characterises the poker itself. Perhaps no individual molecule of 
it is red, but a sufficiently large collection of them may well be red 
as a whole, even though the individual members are not red sever- 
ally. The complex causal process does have an effect, of course, 
and an exceedingly important one. But its effect is simply the 
occurrence of an act of perceptual discrimination, directed upon 
the redly-characterised poker. 

Now it has usually been thought that any one who starts on this 
selective road will have to take a further and much more paradoxical 
step, by applying his theory to illusion and hallucination. Can he 
help saying that when I see double, there really are two pokers, 
which the unusual state of my optical apparatus enables me to 
discriminate ; and that when a distant hill looks purple to me in- 
stead of green, the purpleness really characterises the hill as well 
as the greenness, though in other conditions I should not have been 
able to be aware of it? The natural result of this is that the 
common-sensical unity of the object is lost, and it becomes a 
multitudinous group of qualitatively differing sensibilia ; for if it 
were one single entity, it would have to have many shapes, sizes, 
colours, positions, etc., all at the same time. And similarly with 
hallucinations. Can we avoid saying that here too the nervous 
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system exercises its usual selective function, and enables us to 
discriminate entities which in more usual circumstances we should 
not have been aware of ? Then, to accommodate these queer en- 
tities, we have to introduce the notion of wild sensibilia, which 
though perfectly objective and independent of the mind and the 
nervous system, are not members of those groups commonly called 
material things. These consequences, which are generally thought 
to follow from the Selective Theory, are very paradoxical (though 
no doubt we could get used to them in time if we tried hard) so much 
so that most people have been led to abandon the theory altogether. 

Now Dr. Dawes Hicks admits that these consequences would be 
very paradoxical, but he denies that they do really follow from the 
theory. But how does he avoid them? His expedient for doing 
so, if I understand him, is a startlingly simple one—so simple that 
I am afraid I may not have understood him. He merely says 
that the act of perceptual discrimination which the physiological 
process elicits may be inaccurate or mistaken, and in fact very often 
is. ‘If normal vision be a means through which the actual colours 
of things are more or less accurately apprehended, is it on the face 
of it reasonable to expect that there will be equally accurate ap- 
prehension of the red petals of the rose on the part of a person who 
is affected with colour-blindness ? ” (p. 76). And again in an earlier 
passage where he is criticising Mr. Russell’s notion of Knowledge by 
Acquaintance he tells us that there is “‘ no cognitive relation .. . 
in regard to which the question of truth and error cannot arise. 
The crudest act of sense-apprehension is still an act of discriminat- 
ing and comparing. . . . And the presence of discrimination and 
comparison implies at once the possibility of error; indeed, the 
more purely sensuous the cognitive act, so much the greater the 
liability to mistake and illusion” (pp. 24-25). Thus Dr. Dawes 
Hicks’ version of the Selective Theory might be called a theory of 
fallible selection. It agrees with the ordinary Selective Theory 
in holding that the result of the physiological processes in the sense- 
organs and sensory centres is merely to elicit an act of cognition, 
not to create a cognitum. But the act of cognition which it elicits 
is not an act of intuitive awareness (which by definition could not 
be mistaken). It is an act of judgement, which can be either correct 
or incorrect ; or at least it is an immature and undeveloped form 
of that kind of act which in its mature form is commonly called an 
act of judgement. And this is what he said from the first, when he 
insisted that there is no gulf, such as other theories make, between 
sensing and thinking. 

We can now remove a difficulty which many readers might feel 
about Dr. Dawes Hicks’ notion of Appearing. He seemed at first 
to be equating ‘O appears C’ with ‘O is known to be C’. But it 
now turns out that this is not what he intended. He intended to 
equate it with ‘ O is judged rightly or wrongly to be C’. 

But does ‘O appears C’ really mean this? Of course, there is a 
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common metaphorical usage in which it does (‘Socrates appears 
to have shocked many of his contemporaries’). But I do not think 
that this is the sense it bears when we apply it to perceptual situ- 
ations. When I say ‘ that hill over there appears—or looks—purple 
to me ’ I do not mean that I judge it to be purple. For very probably 
I don’t judge it to be purple. The chances are that I judge it to be 
green. But although I judge it to be green with the utmost con- 
viction, it nevertheless continues to appear purple. Let us suppose 
that it is in fact green, as I judge it to be. Am I then making any 
sort of mistake? Can I be accused of any sort of error or in- 
accuracy, as I should be if I had judged that it is purple? Clearly 
I cannot. The most we can say is that I am in such a perceptual 
situation that I am tempted to make a certain mistake. But I 
resist the temptation, and yet the perceptual situation remains the 
same. This is what we naturally express by saying ‘ whatever 
you or I or anyone else may believe about it, it does quite certainly 
look purple to me now; about that at any rate there can be no 
mistake’. And this of course is just the sort of situation which 
leads people into the Sensum Theory. For, they argue, whatever 
colour the material object has, and even if it has none, and whatever 
judgements—true or false—I may happen to make, there is an 
actual instance of purpleness which I am aware of. Or, if they 
disapprove of the Sensum Theory, they say instead, ‘ here is a unique 
relation between me, the hill, and purpleness, a relation which is 
not to be analysed in terms of judgement’. This is the ordinary 
Appearing Theory which we mentioned earlier. And we can now 
see that Dr. Dawes Hicks’ theory differs very greatly from it, though 
both use the same word ‘ appear ’ and both deny that ‘ appearances ’ 
are entities. Indeed he is almost as far from it as he is from the 
Sensum Theory which he so vigorously criticises. For he says 
that appearing is to be analysed in terms of judgement, and the 
whole point of the ordinary Appearing Theory is to deny this. And 
I venture to think that on this vital point the ordinary Appearing 
Theory is superior to his. 

I might put this in another way by saying that sensation and 
thinking cannot be so continuous with one another as Dr. Dawes 
Hicks says they are. Sensation may have many defects, but it 
cannot be mistaken or inaccurate or erroneous in the literal sense 
in which those predicates can be applied to thinking. And for 
that matter it cannot be called accurate either. Antitheses such 
as ‘correct or mistaken’, ‘ accurate or inaccurate’, do not apply 
to it atall. This of course is quite consistent with maintaining that 
sensation never occurs without thinking, even at the most rudi- 
mentary stage of mental development. Nevertheless they are 
different, however closely they may go together. 

Conceptual Thinking. Here Dr. Dawes Hicks has four main 
contentions. First, he insists that awareness of universals is present 
in even the most rudimentary form of cognitive consciousness, 
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and that something like abstraction is presupposed even in the mere 
apprehension of difference. Secondly, he protests against the 
‘reification’ of universals which is found in the old Ante Rem 
theory and its modern variants. He holds that this theory, like 
the Sensum Theory, arises from failing to distinguish the Content 
Apprehended from the Content of the Object. In the case of 
conceiving, the content apprehended is what is called a concept ; 
and this must be carefully distinguished from the universal itself. 
The concept, he says, “refers to” the universal, but it is not the 
universal. The concept is “a product of thought’, something 
whose ‘“‘ manner of formation can be more or less psychologically 
traced” (p. 135). Or again, it is ‘a way in which a universal is 
conceived, a mode in which it is grasped by thought” (p. 135). 
As for the universal itself, it is “a quality characterising a number 
of particulars ’’, or in Prof. Alexander’s phrase ‘“‘ a pervasive char- 
acter of things ”’ (ibid.). 

I confess that I do not find this distinction easy to understand. 
It seems to me that the only relevant thing whose manner of forma- 
tion can be psychologically traced is a certain sort of acquired dis- 
position or capacity. Once I have abstracted redness from a number 
of red objects and have assigned a name or other symbol to it, I 
have acquired a permanent capacity of recognising fresh instances 
of redness when and if they turn up, and of entertaining propositions, 
true or false, into which redness enters. But to call this permanent 
capacity a content apprehended would be most peculiar; the more 
so as it persists in being when I am not actually apprehending redness 
at all, and even when I am not apprehending anything, for instance 
in dreamless sleep. Oa the other hand it 7s what is sometimes called 
the ‘ concept ’ or ‘ idea ’ of redness (when we ask whether a man has 
or has not the idea of redness, we are asking whether he has acquired 
a permanent disposition of this sort) ; again it 7s to be distinguished 
from redness itself; it is something whose manner of formation 
can be more or less psychologically traced; and it is a product 
of past acts of thinking, as well as a capacity for future ones. It 
seems, therefore, to fulfil the criteria which Dr. Dawes Hicks lays 
down. But I can hardly believe that he would call a disposition 
a content apprehended. I fear therefore that I have failed to follow 
this part of his argument, though I agree with his conclusion that 
the reification of universals is an error. 

Thirdly, Dr. Dawes Hicks maintains, against conceptualism, 
that thinking always has reference to “an oljective connexion in 
the real world’ (p. 130, his italics). “In any judgement .. . 
there is involved reference to a connexion of an objectively valid 
kind” (p. 131). It is not just a combining of mental entities in 
our heads. (Cf. Cook Wilson’s remark that judging is not a com- 
bining of ideas but the apprehension of a real combination.) With 
all this most of us will heartily agree. But Dr. Dawes Hicks goes 
on to say that ‘ objective validity ’ may be equated with ‘ necessity ’. 
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“ It is characteristic of conceptual thinking that the contents thought 
about are conceived as necessarily connected ’’—are conceived to be 
so even in false judgement, where they are not in fact connected in 
the way we think they are (p. 131). This is a puzzling doctrine, 
though no doubt it could be supported by the authority of Kant. 
When I say ‘ some cats are black ’, surely I do not assert a necessary 
connexion. Either I am asserting an existential proposition ; and 
no existential proposition is necessary. Or else I am just asserting 
the compatibility of x is a cat and x is black ; and compatibility is 
certainly not necessary connexion, though it is an exceedingly im- 
portant relation and a perfectly objective one. 

Fourthly, the essay concludes with some very trenchant criticism 
of certain ‘ anti-intellectualist ’ views which were formerly popular. 
This seems to me so fair and at the same time so crushing that I 
do not propose to comment upon it in detail. 

Retention, Reproduction, and Imagination. I turn now to Essay 
IV, On the Nature of Images, which is one of the most interesting 
essays in the book, and is concerened with topics which too many 
philosophers fight shy of. Here again the doctrine of the Three 
Contents is applied. When we talk of Retention and Reproduction, 
what exactly is it that is supposed to be retained or reproduced ? 
Not the Content of the Object, obviously, for this contains numerous 
features which we did not discriminate at the time of the original 
perception (Dr. Dawes Hicks does not himself put in this step, but 
I think it is needed to complete his argument). Is it the Content 
Apprehended, then? This might seem a more promising candidate. 
But no. The Content Apprehended cannot persist after the cessation 
of the original act im which it was apprehended. Indeed it never 
was an existent anyhow—it was simply a name for those features 
in the object’s being which we succeeded in discriminating—and 
therefore it is not sense to say that it persists either. What persists, 
what is retained and reproduced, must therefore be the Content of 
the Act. ‘The contents of our cognitive acts, the awarenesses 

. which we live through or erleben—these are the mind’s own 
property, or rather go to constitute its very being” (p. 95). It is 
true that the acts themselves cannot be reproduced. They are 
past and gone by now. But their ‘ contents’ can be, their specific 
characters or ‘whats’. In other words—which are not Dr. Dawes 
Hicks’ own—the specific characters which made them the kinds of 
acts they were can be reinstantiated in further acts; and when we 
say that every mind is retentive, we just mean that the specific 
characters of its past acts can be reinstantiated again and again in 
its later acts. 

Now, thanks to this fact, every present act of awareness is indirectly 
influenced by a multitude of past ones, and in this way perceptual 
discrimination is enormously facilitated. “It is enough that we 
discriminate at the moment only a relatively small number of its 
(the object’s) features; these immediately suggest the awareness of 
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features previously discriminated”’ (p. 97). Obviously this is 
true and important. But the words which I have italicised are 
not quite clear. What is this awareness which is suggested? Is 
it that we are made to believe, perhaps falsely, that the previously 
discriminated characteristics are there in this case also, and so do 
not bother to look for them; or is it that we are enabled to re- 
discriminate them now with greater ease, given that they are there ? 
It seems to me that retention may have either of these labour- 
saving effects. Both are important (the first is of course one of the 
most potent sources of error), but they are quite different and should 
be clearly distinguished. 

The doctrine of Retention and Reproduction is now applied to 
elucidate the nature of images (pp. 100-109). Dr. Dawes Hicks 
says on pages 100-101 that he is going to confine himself to those 
images which have an “objective”? character and “stand over 
against the subject’. (I am not quite sure what this restriction 
amounts to, but I think Dr. Dawes Hicks is referring to those images 
which are localised in space, whether physical space or some other. 
However, he intends to include some auditory images in his class, 
and likewise some gustatory and olfactory ones ; and it is not clear 
that those are localised in the sense in which visual, tactual, and 
kinesthetic images are.) His thesis is that in the case of all images 
of this sort there is a perceptual core, however slight. There is 
always an act of perceptual discrimination, directed upon some 
present material object, though the discrimination may be exceedingly 
vague and cursory. This perceptual act, he says, is “‘ suffused with ” 
revived awarenesses, sometimes with a vast mass of them, and the 
result of this two-fold process—the perceiving and the suffusion 
of it—is what we call the imaging of an image. The objective 
or over-against-me character which the image has is accounted 
for by the fact that there really is something objective over against 
me, namely, the actually present material thing which I am vaguely 
and cursorily perceiving. A good illustration of what Dr. Dawes 
Hicks means would be seeing the stump of a broken-off branch as 
an owl, an experience which I have often had myself. It is not 
likely to happen unless the light is poor, or unless one’s power of 
discrimination is otherwise impaired, say by inattention or by seeing 
out of the tail of one’s eye. On the other hand, one does have to 
discriminate the stump in some degree from its surroundings, other- 
wise one will not see the owl. Dr. Dawes Hicks tries to show by 
quoting a number of instances that such a perceptual core is present 
even in dreams (pp. 110-114). 

This theory of images is a very curious and interesting one. It 
amounts, I think, to saying that imaging is a sort of partial halluci- 
nation. But just what would the non-perceptual part of the 
experience be? One would expect that it ought to consist of 
beliefs or takings-for-granted, if the theory is correct; as when on 
hearing a familiar voice in the dark I immediately take for granted 
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that it was my friend Smith who uttered it. But of course in actual 
fact imaging is not a form of believing or taking-for-granted. An 
image is not a proposition nor a set of propositions, but an actual 
particular with such qualities as shape, size, and colour. Even 
if we grant for the sake of argument that it always has a perceptual 
core (though for my own part I am not convinced that it always 
does), still even so the non-core part of it is not a set of propositions 
any more than the core itself is. And the same is true of halluci- 
nations. 

Now Dr. Dawes Hicks, if I follow him, admits this difficulty him- 
self. For he asks, how is it “that . . . these admittedly objective 
factors do affect the ‘ content apprehended’ in a most pronounced 
manner, and give rise to constituents in it that seem to the imagining 
subject to be unmistakably objective ?” (p. 116, my italics). ‘‘ The 
problem ” he goes on, “is undoubtedly one that goes to the very 
root of the psychology of cognition” (ibid.). And he admits that 
he has no satisfactory solution to offer. But he points out that there 
is another well-known example of the same phenomenon, namely, 
the process called Einfiihlung or Empathy. Here, too, we find that 
certain psychical attitudes of the subject, his feelings or wishes, 
are “not merely ‘thought into’ the object conceptually; they 
are, so to speak, seen in the object” (pp. 117-118, author’s italics). 

Now I confess that this looks to me like the thin end of the wedge. 
If the mind can do these things in Einfihlung and in imaging, 
why should it not do them in ordinary sense-experience too ? 
Why should we not say that as a result of physiological stimulation 
it produces the colour-expanses, sounds, etc., which it thereupon 
becomes aware of ? (We must remember that in imaging and in 
Einfihlung physiological factors will certainly be at work.) But 
this of course lands us in a form of the Sensum Theory, which Dr. 
Dawes Hicks has been at such pains to oppose ; and it takes us right 
away from the Selective Theory, even from Dr. Dawes Hicks’ rather 
heterodox version, and commits us to the opposite or Generative 
Theory. 

But perhaps Dr. Dawes Hicks might have solved his difficulty in 
another way, which would not lead to these awkward consequences. 
He might emphasise the fact that the acts whose contents are 
revived are previous acts of perceiving. And he could then say that 
‘the experience of imaging consists of two factors: perceiving a 
present, object and (so to speak) retro-perceiving a past one. In 
this way even the ‘ non-core ’ part of the image would be a particular, 
something which we see and not merely a set of propositions which 
we think. Only it would be a past particular, whereas the ‘core’ 
part would be a present one. And the image as a whole would be 
a compound of present and past. After all, there are two curious 
facts to be accounted for about images, not only one. One is what 
Dr. Dawes Hicks calls their objectivity ; the other is, if I may put 
it so, their ‘ not quite of this world’ character—what some people 
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very infelicitously have called their ‘faintness’. This second char- 
acter would be due to their partial pastness. This theory, which 
has obvious affinities with Prof. Alexander’s, is a very queer one, 
certainly. But though I can scarcely bring myself to believe it, 
I do not quite see how it could be refuted, and I think it is con- 
sistent with the rest of Dr. Dawes Hicks’ views. 

Whatever we think about this theory, or about Dr. Dawes Hicks’ 
own theory, there is one thing which is certain: and that is that 
Dr. Dawes Hicks deserves the greatest credit for tackling the question 
‘What is an image?’ This is a question which has been very little 
discussed, though of course a good deal has been said about the 
difference between images and sense-presentations. Too many 
philosophers have been content to label them ‘ mental’ or ‘ psy- 
chical ’ and leave it at that. But this takes us nowhere, or if it does 
take us anywhere, it takes us in the wrong direction. For whatever 
images may be, it is quite clear that they are utterly different from 
everything else that we commonly call ‘ mental’. They are utterly 
unlike emotions, or volitions, or cognitive acts ; and if possible they 
are even more unlike mental dispositions. No doubt they are 
generally supposed to be mind-dependent, but being mind-dependent 
is a very different thing from being mental. I may put the point 
in another and perhaps clearer way by saying that imaging is some- 
thing quite different from introspection. When we call images 
mental, we are simply ignoring this difference. 

We have now discussed the three main applications which Dr. 
Dawes Hicks makes of his central thesis. I should like in con- 
clusion to say a little about that thesis itself. It will be remembered 
that it contains the following points: (1) all apprehending is dis- 
criminating ; (2) all discriminating is fallible; (3) in the case of 
all apprehending we have to distinguish three types of ‘ content’, 
the Content of the Act, the Content Apprehended, and the Content 
of the Object. I shall discuss these points in the order just given. 

(1) If all apprehending is discriminating, must there not be some 
other act or attitude which so to speak sets before us that total 
entity within which we then proceed to discriminate ?1 Of course 
we could not call it apprehending, if we accept Dr. Dawes Hicks’ 
terminology. It would have to be, so to speak, pre-apprehensive. 
It would be the mere presence of the object to the mind, its being ; 
there before us to be investigated and thought about. And despite 
the prefix ‘ pre- ’, I think this act or attitude would have to continue 
all the time so long as the process of discrimination was going on. 
Perhaps we might call it, with Dr. Broad, ‘simultaneous undis- 
criminating awareness’. But it looks distressingly like Mr. Russell’s 
acquaintance, which Dr. Dawes Hicks professes to abolish in the 
first essay (pp. 17-25). 

(2) If all discriminating is fallible, as Dr. Dawes Hicks says it is, 
—if there is absolutely no such act as ‘ knowing in the strict sense ’ 


1 Cf. Dr. Dawes Hicks’ own illustration from Lossky, on p. 13. 
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—then I think we get into great difficulty. How am I to discover 
that some of my discriminations are mistaken, unless I can sometimes 
directly inspect the real state of affairs? It may be said, it will 
be enough if I find that some of my discriminations are inconsistent 
with others. But even then, what is this ‘finding’ if it is not 
knowing in the strict sense—the knowing of a relation of incom- 
patibility between two propositions or judgements? And do I 
not have to know in the strict sense that two mutually inconsistent 
propositions cannot both be true? It seems to me, in short, that 
if Dr. Dawes Hicks sticks to his view, he is confronted with all the 
difficulties of the Coherence Theory of Truth. 

(3) I now turn to the important but difficult doctrine of the 
Three Contents. I cannot help wishing that Dr. Dawes Hicks 
had not chosen the word ‘ content ’, a word which I suspect has been 
used in the past in many different senses and sometimes in no dis- 
cernible sense at all. I do not suggest that Dr. Dawes Hicks himself 
uses it ambiguously. He claims, justly, I think, that he always 
means by it “a sum of characteristics’ (p. 94). All the same, the 
history of the word has been such that a kind of aroma of vagueness 
and muddle is bound to cling to it. Moreover, there is another 
celebrated antithesis in which it plays a part, namely, that of Act, 
Content and Object, which is by no means the same as Dr. Dawes 
Hicks’ own. (It is not the same, because according to him both 
Act and Object have contents, and in addition there is the Content 
Apprehended.) However, he has chosen the word ‘ content’ and 
we must make the best of it. 

The most difficult question is, what is the Content of the Act ? 
Dr. Dawes Hicks tells us that “every act of awareness is a specific 
concrete act, and its specific character is determined, or partially 
so, by what it is awareness of ” (p. 15 ad fin.). And earlier on the 
same page he says that “‘ the awareness of a water-drop differs, for 
example, as an awareness from the awareness of a primrose ” (his 
italics). We are not to suppose that there is a bare or diaphanous 
awareness which is the same in both, and that the difference lies 
only in the objects. There is a difference of character, not a merely 
numerical difference, between the awarenesses themselves. 

Now of course many people would admit that there are different 
kinds of awareness, ¢.g., that perceiving is a different kind of aware- 
ness from thinking or from remembering. And I suppose one might 
if one liked, express this by saying that an act of perceiving differs 
‘in content’ from an act of thinking. But this is not the sort of 
difference that Dr. Dawes Hicks means, as his examples show. 
The awareness of a water-drop and the awareness of a primrose 
are both alike in being acts of perceiving, and yet he asserts that 
they differ in content. What can this difference be ? 

We might think that it was a difference in respect of relational 
properties. The two acts, we might suggest, are differently directed 
—the one upon a water-drop, the other upon a primrose. But 
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in a later section of this same essay (pp. 33-34) Prof. Alexander is 
taken to task for saying this very thing. If we say it, we are told, 
we neglect the effects of retention, the “‘ acquired riches” of the 
mind: for instance, we neglect the glaring difference which there 
is between seeing a house for the first time and revisiting the home of 
our childhood. Now of course there is a great difference between 
these two experiences; and one of the chief merits of Dr. Dawes 
Hicks’ theory of knowledge is the stress he lays throughout on 
the importance of retentiveness, a topic which many Realistic 
philosophers seem to have neglected. But can this be the kind of 
difference which there is between awareness of a water-drop and 
awareness of a primrose? Is it that the experiences from which I 
abstracted the universal ‘water-drop’ differed from those from 
which I abstracted the universal‘ primrose’? Is that a reason why 
my present awareness of an instance of the one should feel different 
(so to speak) from my present awareness of an instance of the other ? 
Perhaps it might be, though I am not sure that I myself can detect 
any such felt qualitative difference. But even if it were, the 
difficulty is only pushed a stage further back. For what about my 
first awareness of a water-drop and my first awareness of a primrose ? 
Did they differ in quality, as Dr. Dawes Hicks says that my present 
pair of awarenesses do? Or was the difference in their case merely 
a difference of direction, and are we to say that it is only our later 
awarenesses (in which retention plays a part) which differ in quality ? 
On this second alternative, Prof. Moore and others would not be 
wholly wrong in saying that awareness is ‘diaphanous’. Our 
original awareness of anything would in each case be diaphanous ; 
but our later awarenesses of that thing would acquire more and 
more ‘ body ’, so to speak, as the thing got more familiar, and the 
nature of the ‘ body’ acquired would vary according as the aware- 
nesses were directed upon this familiar thing or that one. 

I do not know whether this is what Dr. Dawes Hicks means. 
When he first introduces the Content of the Act, he says nothing 
about retention. But if he does mean that the difference of content 
between one act and another is due to the effects of retention, his 
doctrine is intelligible ; whereas if he merely says, as he does at first, 
that the difference of content between awareness of A and awareness 
of B resides simply in the fact that the one is an awareness of A 
and the other of B, he seems to be stating no more than a tautology. 
But even on the ‘ retentional’ interpretation, I am not sure that 
the doctrine is supported by the introspectible facts. My later 
awarenesses of a primrose, or of anything else, do have a quality of 
felt easiness about them which my earliest ones no doubt had not. 
But is there a difference of felt easiness between my later awarenesses 
of a primrose and my later awareness of a water-drop, between my 
later awarenesses of Trinity College and my later awarenesses of 
New College ? I cannot see that there is. Whatever the object 
is, the felt easiness seems to be the same in kind, provided the 
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object is familiar. And if this is so, what difference (other than 
numerical) is left between the awareness of a water-drop and the 
awareness of a primrose, unless it be Prof. Alexander’s ‘ difference 
of direction ’ ? 

Finally, there are two difficulties about the second type of content, 
the Content Apprehended. The first concerns the relation between 
the Content Apprehended and the Content of the Object. Dr. 
Dawes Hicks says that this is a relation of part to whole. The 
object has, say, a hundred characteristics in all. Out of these I 
discriminate, say, five on a given occasion ; and those five make up 
the Content Apprehended. But now we must remember that ac- 
cording to Dr. Dawes Hicks an act of discrimination is capable of 
being erroneous. If it is, or in so far as it is, surely the Content 
Apprehended will not be part of the Content of the Object ? For 
it will consist of characteristics which this particular object does not 
possess at all, though no doubt they have characterised some other 
object or objects in the past. Thus the part-whole relation which Dr. 
Dawes Hicks says there is between the Content Apprehended and 
the Content of the Object subsists between them only sometimes, 
not always; this relation is only present when the act of discrimina- 
tion is true or correct, and not otherwise. I think this point is of 
some importance. I have an uneasy feeling that when Dr. Dawes 
Hicks is actually engaged in expounding his doctrine of the Three 
Contents, he is tacitly thinking all the time of true or correct dis- 
crimination ; though at other times, e.g., in his discussion of Appear- 
ance and Illusion, he vigorously insists that discrimination can be 
erroneous. If I may put the point in Cook-Wilsonian language, 
which I fear Dr. Dawes Hicks will not like, it comes to this: when 
he is expounding the doctrine of the Three Contents, ‘ discriminating ’ 
is equivalent to ‘ knowing in the strict sense’, the sense in which 
it would be nonsense to speak of knowing either as correct or as 
incorrect ; but at other times ‘ discriminating ’ covers both knowing 
in the strict sense and other cognitive acts, such as believing and 
taking-for-granted, to which the antithesis of correct and incorrect 
does of course apply. 

The other difficulty is this. The Content of the Object is explicitly 
said to be a set of characteristics, and the Content Apprehended is 
likewise a set of characteristics, though a smaller one. But what 
about the particular which has the characteristics ? Are we to say 
that it is never apprehended at all? Here I may refer to a curious 
passage in the essay on Conceptual Thought and Real Existence : 
“It is true that we cannot perceive the ‘ that’ in abstraction from 
the ‘what’; we perceive, as I have said, only its qualities or char- 
acteristics, the ‘what’. Yet this is, in itself, no reason, of course, 
for doubting its (the that’s) existence’ (p. 139, my italics). Dr. 
Dawes Hicks then goes on to suggest that the reason why we do not 
perceive the ‘ that’ lies in the fact that it is a centre of activity. 
But to say that we have “ no reason for doubting ”’ the existence 
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of particulars is surely a very half-hearted way of meeting the 
difficulty. If we really do perceive only characteristics, we shall 
have to find some positive reason for asserting the existence of the 
particulars which have them. And I cannot think what it could 
be, unless it were a self-evident a priori proposition to the effect 
that all characteristics inhere in particulars. From this, together 
with the proposition that ¢ and % (which I have discriminated) 
are characteristics, we could then infer the existence of a particular 
for them to inhere in. But is not this account of the matter utterly 
incredible ? Surely what we apprehend is not just a characteristic 
or set of characteristics, but a particular thus and thus characterised. 
I cannot believe that Dr. Dawes Hicks intends to deny this; his 
statements in other places make it quite clear that he does not. 

He has got himself into this difficulty by saying that all appre- 
hending whatever is discriminating (cf. Locke’s difficulty concerning 
the unknowability of substances, and the analogous difficulties 
which the American Critical Realists got into by saying that the 
object of awareness is an “ essence”). But as I suggested earlier, 
we cannot discriminate unless we have also—not merely at first 
but all the time—some other form of awareness, whereby the entity 
within which we discriminate is held before the mind. The dis- 
tinction between intuitive awareness on the one hand and discrimina- 
tion on the other cannot be got rid of, nor resolved into a mere differ- 
ence of degree, though it may still be true that there is no intuition 
without some discrimination. 

H. H. Price. 
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An Abstract of A Treatise of Human Nature, 1740. A pamphlet, hitherto 
unknown, by Davin Hume. Reprinted with an Introduction by 
J. M. Keynes and P. Srarra. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1938. Pp. xxxii + 32. 3s. 6d. 


Writinc to Francis Hutcheson on 4th March, 1740, in sequel to a previous 
conversation, or possibly to correspondence, with Hutcheson, Hume 
proceeds in terms which leave much to conjecture: “My Bookseller 
has sent to Mr. Smith a Copy of my Book, which I hope he has receiv’d, 
as well as your letter. I have not yet heard what he has done with the 
Abstract. Perhaps you have. I have got it printed in London; but 
not in the Works of the Learned ; there having been an article with regard 
to my Book, somewhat abusive, printed in that Work, before I sent up 
the Abstract.” Who is this ‘Mr. Smith ’, and what was ‘the Abstract’ ? 
Hill Burton, in his Life of Hume (1846), conjectured the Mr. Smith to be 
Adam Smith, then a student in the University of Glasgow, and not quite 
seventeen years of age. John Rae, in his Life of Adam Smith (1895), went 
several steps further. He conjectured that the abstract referred to is 
an abstract of Hume’s 7'reatise, that it had been composed by Adam Smith 
as a class-exercise, and that Hume, on its being forwarded to him by 
Hutcheson, had been so pleased with it that he had sent it up to London 
for publication in some periodical, and had presented its author with a 
copy of the Treatise. Leslie Stephen, in his notice of Hume in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, follows Burton, and in his notice of Adam 
Smith he also follows Rae. These conjectures then obtained independent 
seeming confirmation. Prof. W. R. Scott, in his Francis Hutcheson (1900), 
drew attention to a passage in ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle’s Autobiography, from 
which we learn that it was in fact customary for Hutcheson to require 
promising members of his class to prepare abstracts of new standard works. 

But as it turns out—the brilliant reconstruction of the evidence by Mr. 
Keynes and Mr. Sraffa settle the matter beyond all reasonable question— 
the ‘ Mr. Smith’ is not Adam Smith but John Smith of Dublin, publisher 
“‘at the Philosopher’s Head on the Blind Quay’. He was Hutcheson’s 
publisher ; and Hutcheson, it would seem, had provided Hume with an 
introduction to him. If we accept Mr. Keynes’ and Mr. Sraffa’s further 
conjecture—and in view of the evidence which they cite at length, it would 
be difficult not to do so—Hume was anxious to arrange for a Dublin edition 
of the Treatise. Ireland, unlike Scotland, was not then covered by the 
English Copyright Act, and a Dublin edition would have the advantage 
of enabling him to secure a new and revised edition of the Treatise without 
infringement of the conditions to which he had imprudently committed 
himself in his contract with his London publisher. It was for this purpose, 
presumably, that Hume had sent a copy of the Treatise to John Smith. 
Smith’s interest had also, it would seem, been already engaged in regard 
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to the ‘ Abstract’. How eagerly Hume looked forward to the issue of a new 
edition of the Treatise appears from a letter written to Hutcheson some twelve 
days later. ‘I wait with some impatience for a second Edition principally 
on Account of Alterations I intend to make in my Performance . . . Our 
Conversation together has furnish’d me a hint, with which I shall augment 
the 2d Edition.” The account which he had given Hutcheson a few days 
earlier of the unsatisfactory sale of the London edition is sufficient to show 
that his hopes could not have been based on a second edition in that 
quarter. Though the immediate project came to nothing, it bore fruit 
later in the Dublin edition of the first instalment of Hume’s History of 
Great Britain in 1755. 

But Mr. Keynes’ good services are by no means exhausted by his 
very interesting elucidation of the much debated passage in Hume’s 
letter of 1740. He has been the first discoverer of the long-lost Abstract. 
It is found to be a pamphlet, and to have been written by Hume himself. 
A copy came into Mr. Keynes’ possession in 1933, through purchase from 
Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, and is here reprinted in a fount almost 
identical, in design and size, with that of the original, and with ornaments 
and the initial letters in facsimile. That Hume is himself the author there 
can be no manner of doubt. Apart even from considerations of style, 
the contents could not have been contributed by anyone else. For he 
has gone out of his way to give in the Abstract a statement, at times an almost 
verbatim statement, of the additions and alterations that form the first 
of the two parts of the Appendix which he added to Vol. III of the Treatise 
—Vol. III not being itself published until much later in 1740. Also, there 
are two passages in the Abstract which are not to be found in the Treatise 
or its Appendix, but which are amplified in the first version of the Hn- 
quiry, as published in 1748. The frontispage of the Abstract, it may be 
noted, draws attention to the fact that the argument of the T'reatise 
“is further illustrated and explained ”’. 

That Hume, in this Abstract, should for the most part have limited 
himself to “‘ the chief argument of the book ” (the nature of causal inference 
as given in the middle section of Part III of Book I) is in keeping with the 
terms of his letter of 2nd December, 1737 to Henry Home—that the 
‘system’ of the Treatise could not as a whole be intelligibly abridged. 
“°Tis a thing I have in vain attempted already, at a gentleman’s request— 
who thought it would help him to comprehend and judge of my notions, if 
he saw them all at once before him.” Hume accordingly does little more 
than make passing reference to Parts I and II of Book I and to Book II. 

How independently Hume has proceeded in the Abstract can be exempli- 
fied by its closing sentences. After stating the three principles of associa- 
tion—using in the case of the principle of contiguity an illustration which 
does not occur in the TJ'reatise, ‘‘ when St. Denis is mentioned, the idea of 
Paris naturally occurs ’’—he proceeds (the italics are his own) “‘ Twill 
be easy to conceive of what vast consequence these principles must be 
in the science of human nature, if we consider, that so far as regards the 
mind, these are the only links that bind the parts of the universe together, 
or connect us with any person or object exterior to ourselves. For it 
is by means of thought only that anything operates upon our passions, 
and as these are the only ties of our thoughts, they are really to us the 
cement of the universe, and all the operations of the mind must, in a 
great measure, depend on them.” 

Nothing in this strange story is more surprising than the manner in 
which the Abstract has so long eluded all attempts to locate it. Even if 
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it fell flat like the Treatise, we should still have expected some stray copy 
to come to the attention of the students of Hume who were so eagerly 
on the look-out for it. Since Mr. Keynes discovered the pamphlet, two 
other copies have come to light, and one of them has been on the shelves 
of the library of Trinity College, Dublin, for any one to see, since 1802! 
Though it was then bought for the library from a Dutch source, neither 
then nor since has it, apparently, found any interested reader. Nor was 
this the only source from which the nature and existence of the Abstract 
could have been learned. By a curious accident, some ten days before 
Mr. Keynes’ edition of the Abstract came into my hands, I happened upon 
The Universal Biographical Dictionary, edited by John Watkins, a new 
edition, 1827. In the half-page notice of Hume there is the following 
passage. ‘“‘[The Treatise] he published in London in 1738, but its reception 
not answering his expectations, he printed a small analysis of it, in a six- 
penny pamphlet, to make it sell.” This dictionary was first published in 
1800, but I have not been able to consult any earlier edition than that 
of 1826. Presumably, however, the above passage occurs in the first, 
and in each successive edition. The secret of the Abstract has thus, from 
1800 at least, been a strangely open secret. The dictionary was pub- 
lished by the Longmans firm, who were the publishers of volume III of 
the Treatise. Can this have been in some way the channel through which 
a living tradition of Hume’s authorship of the Abstract was preserved, 
in the sixty years that intervene between its appearance and the first 
edition of the dictionary ? The writer of the notice gives no reference save 
to the life of Hume by T. E. Ritchie (1807)—a work that makes no 
mention of the Abstract. 

Apart from the anticipation of points first raised in the Appendix and 
Enquiry, and the occasional different mode of formulating what is common 
to the Abstract and the T'reatise, the Abstract is of great interest as showing 
what precisely were the doctrines in Book I which in 1740 Hume regarded— 
some years later he would have given a different estimate—as being of 
chief importance in his new system. 

Norman Kemp Smita. 


Gesammelte Aufsdtze 1926-1936. By Moritz Scutick. Wien: Gerold 
& Co., 1938. Pp. xxxi + 398. 


Srxce it is impossible, in a short review, to do justice to this excellent book, 
I can do little more than indicate its contents and general trend. To the 
collected papers and lectures which make up this work Dr. Waismann has 
written an introduction in which he describes the development of Prof. 
Schlick’s thought from the commencement of his philosophical career 
until the earliest of the papers here printed. Some of the papers are in 
German, others in English, and one in French. All of them are, in one 
way or another, concerned with the defence of that form of empiricism 
according to which philosophy is the pursuit of meaning and science the 
pursuit of truth. A number of the papers deal with the mistakes, or 
rather with the confusions and the failures to achieve significance, which 
are held to be inseparable from metaphysics. At the same time, an em- 
piricist account of meaning and language is developed, and is applied to 
the solution of such problems as the relation of mind and body and our 
knowledge of other minds. In an article entitled: ‘‘ Gibt es ein materiales 
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Apriori ?” views opposed to empiricism are criticised. Some of the papers 
are devoted to philosophical problems arising from the sciences; of them, 
one entitled: ‘‘ Quantentheorie und Erkennbarkeit der Natur” is of 
special interest. The longest piece of consecutive exposition is the hitherto 
unpublished series of lectures in English entitled: ‘‘ Form and Content, 
an Introduction to Philosophical Thinking”. Included in the collection 
is the well-known and important essay, “Uber das Fundament der 
Erkenntnis ” (1934). It seems to me that no one who is interested in 
contemporary empiricism should neglect this book, the philosophical 
merits of which are enhanced by an easy and elegant style which is so 
persuasive that one sometimes begins to feel surprise that anyone could 
possibly think of disagreement. 

Schlick, of course, accepts the view that, in so far as metaphysical 
statements are unverifiable, they are meaningless. In the earliest of 
these essays, however, he also holds that metaphysicians achieve non- 
sense by attempting to express the inexpressible. It is one thing to have 
acquaintance (Erleben), he argues, and another thing to have knowledge 
about. But the metaphysician confuses these two things, and supposes 
that knowledge about is a lower degree of knowledge than acquaintance is, 
and that he can express an alleged acquaintance with transcendent realities. 
Schlick’s rejection of metaphysics cannot be attributed to any partisan 
or temperamental opposition to such enquiries. In the Preface Dr. 
Waismann suggests (p. xxx) that in a sense Schlick might be regarded as 
a man of metaphysical temper. In the last paper of this book (‘“‘ L’Ecole 
de Vienne et la Philosophie Traditionelle”) Schlick shows a certain im- 
patience with those thinkers who have become oppcnents of metaphysics 
“‘plutét par ’agacement que certains dogmes métaphysiques leur causent 
que par la découverte de l’impossibilité de la métaphysique”. Never- 
theless, I doubt whether Schlick did full justice to the Neo-Kantian view 
that our common-sense, scientific, and ethical beliefs presuppose certain 
extremely general yet not purely formal propositions which are meta- 
physical in the sense that they are about the world as a whole and are 
not hypotheses capable of being strengthened or weakened by evidence. 

Confronted with this position, even if it could be stated precisely and 
in detail, Schlick would reply that propositions are either a priori and 
purely formal, or else empirical, and that the former can be seen to be true 
in the very process of understanding them, while the truth of the latter can 
only be established by the methods of common sense and science. What 
reasons does he offer for this contention ? There is a paper devoted to 
criticism of certain propositions held by phenomenologists to be a priori 
and yet not purely formal (Gibt es ein materiales Apriori?). I think 
that Schlick succeeded in showing that these examples were really tauto- 
logies. It is interesting to speculate how he would have coped with the 
examples given by Russell in his paper on the Limits of Empiricism. Apart 
from his criticism of contemporary views, however, Schlick’s main reason 
for holding that there are no synthetic a priori propositions is based upon 
his analysis of meaning. He disclaimed a theory of meaning for “ a ‘ theory ’ 
consists of a set of propositions which you may believe or deny, but our 
principle is a simple triviality about which there can be no dispute. It is 
not even an ‘opinion’, since it indicates a condition without which no 
opinion can be formulated ” (p. 246). Thus Schlick sees clearly that the 
Principle of Verifiability, if it is to be consistent with the empiricism which 
it is intended to support, must itself be a tautology. This is a position 
which I should like to have seen more fully discussed. It is worth noting 
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that Schlick himself admitted a peculiar sort of propositions which he calls 
“‘ Konstatierungen ’’, which are like tautologies in that they are seen to 
be true by the very process of being understood, and like empirical pro- 
positions in that they are about facts. These are propositions stating what 
is being immediately observed (pp. 308-309). 

Schlick was so consistently empiricist that, unlike a number of positivists 
and Sir Arthur Eddington, he was extremely suspicious of the view that 
the laws of nature are conventions. These suspicions are clearly indicated 
in a paper entitled: ‘Sind Naturgesetze Konventionen ?” where he 
shows that some “ conventionalists’’ are confused between what is the 
best way of stating a law, and what the facts are which thelawstates. They 
get trapped into thinking that because we can adopt this, that or the other 
way of stating a law, the law itself must be a matter of convention. 
Schlick’s arguments in this regard are in strict accord with the empiricism 
which he consistently advocates. 

Dr. Waismann’s preface is of considerable interest, and reveals aspects 
of Schlick’s thought which do not find a place in the body of the work. 
Not only did he write wisely and with brilliance on “‘ the meaning of life”, 
but he was also responsible for aphorisms of some merit, one of which 
I reproduce: ‘“ Heiterkeit ist Pflicht. Denn es ware unmoralisch kleine 
Dinge ernst zu nehmen. Humor ist Vorbedingung der Moral. Wer das 
Kleine zu wichtig nimmt, kann das Grosse nicht wichtig nehmen.” No 
one who reads this book can fail to realise that Schlick’s untimely death 
has meant a great loss to philosophy. 

H. B. Acton. 


Revelation and Response. By E. P. Dickie, M.C., B.D., etc., Professor of 
Divinity, St. Mary’s College, The University of St. Andrews, 1938. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. vi + 278. 10s. net. 


Part of this book is concerned with particular questions as to the mode 
and nature of the revelation which is presupposed to have been made 
directly to individual men, to be contained in the Bible, and to be involved 
in religious experience of the Christian type. The lectures dealing with 
these questions will be found to contain most of what is newly presented 
to the reader and is most worthy of publication, e.g., the author’s comments 
on certain writers such as Tyrrell and Troeltsch. Some of the other 
theologians, chiefly German, whose views are considered at greater length, 
seem to be thinkers of the cloudy and uncritical class. 

It is only the philosophical issues underlying the author’s main pre- 
suppositions that call for notice here ; and as to them no new contribution 
seems to be offered, nor does what is said seem to penetrate sufficiently 
beneath the surface to appeal to the more critical thinker. 

The heading of the second chapter is ‘“‘ Religion or Discovery ?”’ And 
the question which that title is intended to indicate turns out to be such 
as finds its answer in the following statements: ‘‘ The discovery and 
satisfaction of our needs is not enough. We require revelation to show 
what ought to be desired’: and “‘ The apprehension of spiritual truth is 
made possible only by revelation : human discovery can never arrive at it.” 
The sphere of ‘ discovery ’ thus seems to be philosophy and science. The 
statements quoted are not proved, but the author passes on to deal with 
some attempts on the part of ‘discovery’ to impugn the actuality of 
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revelation. Observing that to-day it is psychology rather than the 
physical sciences that opposes revelation and the supernatural, he disposes 
of materialistic behaviourism, theories which he associates with the psycho- 
logy of the unconscious, and the view that religion is a product of ‘ pro- 
jection ’, and consequently illusion, or idea without a real counterpart. 
The latter doctrine is attributed to “‘ the psychologist ”’. The competent 
psychologist would go no further than to say that projection involves 
neither the unreality nor the reality of its products: verification is needed. 
With this, however, Professor Dickie agrees, and he repeats the common 
assertion that the ideas of religion are pragmatically verified in the same 
sense as is, e.g., the idea of causality. The difference between the two cases 
is overlooked. Whereas in science verification consists ultimately in 
appeal to the external control of percepts, and issues in provision of further 
knowledge of Nature, the results by which religious projection is said to 
be justified are concerned with valuation, mental states and moral conduct, 
not with existential knowledge about external reality. So it does not 
follow, as seems to be implied in a passage quoted from Dr. Oman, that if 
religious projection failed to secure verification of the scientific kind all 
scientific knowledge would be rendered suspect. False beliefs concerning 
the existential, if held with sanguine convincedness, sometimes minister 
to high endeavour or ‘spiritual life’—the author alludes to a possible 
instance; and a victory overcoming the world, comparable in essential 
features to that secured by the faithful Hebrew or Christian, has been 
attained by spiritually minded men whose theological and metaphysical 
presuppositions have been inconsistent with theism, and who have not 
received revelation of the kind discussed in this book. 

Again, belief in the supernatural may be the outcome of “ normal” 
mental activities—if ‘normal’ means non-pathological and does not 
exclude liability to error—and may have been “‘held by the sanest minds ”’ ;! 
yet various questions need to be answered before the psychologist can 
assure himself that the belief is not over-belief: e.g., whether the causation 
of religious experiences is necessarily to be ascribed to an external being, 
or to what is believed in, rather than to the experient’s believing ; whether 
one kind of ‘immediacy of intuition’ is not confounded by the experient 
with quite another; and whether experiences overlaid with interpretation 
involving presuppositions and acquaintance with dogma, etc., are not 
mistaken for pure data. These questions are not considered by the author ; 
but they are also relevant to another argument which he repeats, viz., that 
those who have the experiences of religious uplift believe that they can 
only be explained as the effects of divine grace: “ It is the saints who have 
the first claim to be heard on this matter. And the unanimous testimony 
of the saints is that the experience is a valid one.” What is relevant is 
not the unanimity of the saints, but their competence to analyse their 
experiences as expert psychologists and epistemologists, and to make 
discriminations such as escape the discernment of many a philosophically 
educated theologian of to-day. 

Other arguments that are incidentally used are less likely to convince 
the unconvinced than those on which comment has been made. One of 
these is based on considerations respecting moral values ; and the impos- 
sible feat of extracting existential truth out of pure value-judgments is 


1The attention of the author may be called to the fact, that in his citation 
from Dr. Oman the word ‘all’ has inadvertently been inserted before ‘the 
sanest minds’. 
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performed with less circumlocution than is usual. In this connection, by 
the way, it seems to be represented that Kant’s teaching implies that 
ethics presupposes theism, not vice versa as is ‘‘ sometimes ” maintained. 
Another argument, or rather assertion which, like the misconstruction of 
Kant, is taken over from a previous writer, is that the conception of an 
all-holy Being cannot be believed to have been formed by sinful man, 
apart from revelation. 

In passing these criticisms on the author’s more fundamental arguments 
one may well seem to have been playing the réle of devil’s advocate; 
but belief that the reasonableness of theism can be commended otherwise, 
excites zeal to promote the elimination from apologetic literature of all 
grounds of religious conviction such as may reasonably appear to be 
fallacious or superficial to the inquisitive mind. 


F. R. TENNANT. 


Personality Survives Death. Communications purporting to be from the 
late Sir William Barrett. Edited with a Prefatory Note by Lady 
Barrett. With a Foreword by R. J. Camppentt, D.D. London: 
Longmans Green & Co., 1937. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book will be found very well worth reading by anyone at all interested 
in abnormal happenings. Even those to whom the sort of phenomena 
reported are familiar will be interested. There is, for example, the case 
quoted on p. xxxii of table-tapping communication with an incarnate 
spirit. Others will find it an excellent introduction, provided they re- 
member that it is a report in terms of the survival hypothesis. 

“The scripts ’’, says Canon Campbell in his foreword, “ consist for the 
most part, though not entirely, of the trance utterances of Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard.” They are said to be derived from a ‘control’, Feda, who 
speaks for Sir William, not infrequently employing the first person. ‘“‘ Oc- 
casionally, but very rarely, a word or sentence is interjected in what 
purports to be his own direct voice, apart altogether from the medium. 
This is a startling phenomenon but well attested. Where such a word or 
sentence occurs it is noted in the report of the sitting. The bulk of the 
communications, however, are, as aforesaid, given through the medium’s 
control and taken down verbatim by Lady Barrett. The only modification 
she has made in her transcript of these records is in ignoring some of the 
control’s peculiarities of diction.” 

The scripts, it is claimed, provide evidence for life after death and in- 
formation as to its nature. 

They are certainly astounding. Consider the prediction of a new planet 
(p. 108), the book test (p. 104), the information, unknown to the medium 
and to the sitter, about the child, Vi (p. 93), the umbrella (p. 173). Such 
phenomena are not isolated. For the book tests and precognition cf. 
New Evidence for Survival, Drayton Thomas ; for the proxy sitting com- 
pare Through a Stranger’s Hands, Nea Walker. 

When we observe or are told of an apparently extraordinary sequence 
of phenomena, we look for hidden circumstances, which, when combined 
with what was apparent, will form a sequence of phenomena in accordance 
with accepted laws. The wooden figure plays chess so well because in- 
side is hidden a dwarf who pulls strings. The servant girl quotes Homer; 
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but then it is found that at one time she lived with someone in the habit 
of repeating aloud the passages she quotes. 

But in these cases described in this book there were no hidden and 
explanatory circumstances which could have been discovered by careful 
investigation ; so I believe. I do not believe that the phenomena reported 
can be fitted into already accepted laws—not even if we include telepathy 
among these. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that none of the phenomena reported 
here justify our speaking of survival. For if we suppose that Mrs. 
Leonard has the abnormal powers of clairvoyance and precognition in a 
very high degree, and combines them with a great power of dramatising 
the material gained by them so as to give the impression of talking with 
a dead person, then we have an “ hypothesis” which would cover all or 
nearly all the phenomena reported. Now for these powers there is evi- 
dence apart from alleged communications from the dead—for example, 
the evidence for being able to read from closed books (Psychical Research, 
Sir William Barrett) and the evidence for precognition (Saltmarsh, S.P.R. 
Proceedings, vol. xlii). 

It may be objected that this positing of faculties, this talk of clairvoyance 
and precognition, gives us nothing more than a notation for describing 
and connecting the observed phenomena. It no more provides an ex- 
planation, it may be said, than does memory provide an explanation of 
our being able to give our names and addresses. 

It is true that clairvoyance does not provide an explanation of the 
medium’s performance in the sense in which wires and mirrors provide 
an explanation of the conjuror’s performance. The wires reduce the ap- 
parently extraordinary to the ordinary and accepted. 

But do hypotheses in terms of Puck, the Hand of God or departed spirits 
do any more? They have, indeed, the air of explanation by unnoticed 
entities as opposed to ‘“‘ explanation’ by new laws, new properties, new 
powers. But when there is no way of obtaining evidence for the existence 
of the entities apart from the surprising sequences of phenomena which 
they are to explain—no way, not even with gold pieces or fasting and 
prayer—then are these hypotheses anything more than a picturesque 
notation for describing and connecting the astonishing phenomena re- 
corded ? 

The general statements in the scripts, about the survival of animals 
(p. 40), the survival of places (p. 143), the causes of disease (p. 188), the 
vibrations of thought (p. 54), the etheric body (p. 157), do not impress me 
favourably. The first two because of their obvious connection with our 
wishes, and the second two because in them words are introduced with an 
informative and explanatory air while they in fact give little or no infor- 
mation or explanation ; the comment “ bogus talk characteristic of com- 
munications ’’ comes into one’s head. it is not true, however, that nothing 
is done to explain what an etheric body is like. The statement on page 11 
that at his resurrection Christ’s body “‘ was transmuted into his spiritual 
etheric body ” is interesting and clarifying. It is interesting because of 
the good evidence for Christ’s resurrection, and it is clarifying because of 
the comparative clearness of the New Testament accounts of the properties 
of His resurrection body. 

J. Wispom. 
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Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics. By Pavut Artuur Scatter. Northwestern 
University, 1938. Pp. xvi-+ 185. $2.50. 


Tuts valuable little work, which takes its original inspiration from Prof. 
H. W. Stuart, the well-known Kantian of Stanford University, is the first 
attempt to trace in English the early development of Kant’s ethical thought. 
It starts from two assumptions, both eminently reasonable: (1) that Kant’s 
ethics, as usually interpreted, make Kant ‘too ludicrous to be taken 
seriously’; and (2) that the major source of this ludicrousness may be 
due to the interpretations rather than to Kant himself. The present work 
is only the first stage on the way to establish a more rational interpreta- 
tion. With a thoroughness worthy of the best German tradition in 
scholarship Prof. Schilpp feels obliged to examine Kant’s early progress 
in ethics before attempting to explain his developed ethical philosophy. 

The examination thus made is of great interest, and Prof. Schilpp comes 
to important conclusions. He rejects as an unhistorical caricature the 
view of Kant as a cold Verstandesmensch ; and he likewise rejects the view 
that Kant is to be regarded as a mere ‘scholar hidden away among his books’. 
He insists that Kant’s early Pietism was a help to him and not a hindrance, 
giving him the initial impulse to a dynamic, instead of a static, interpreta- 
tion of human life. Kant’s relation to Rousseau and the British moralists 
is studied in some detail, and the common theory that Kant was at one 
time a docile disciple of either is strenuously denied. All of Kant’s pre- 
Critical writings are said to contain ‘the slow and painful explication of 
ideas present in his ethical thinking from the very first’. Furthermore, 
ethical interests played an important part in Kant’s thinking all along. 

All of these conclusions seem to me thoroughly sound, and their elabora- 
tion in detail is in the main equally sound. They are all, however, sub- 
ordinated to a central thesis—that from the early sixties Kant rejected all 
forms of ethical dogmatism, whether intellectual or sentimental, and that 
thereafter there was present ‘an unmistakable methodologically formal 
direction’ in all his attempts to solve the ethical problem. This is the 
dominant and valuable side of Kant’s ethics, although unfortunately he 
was always liable to fall back into more hackneyed and formalistic con- 
ceptions. Prof. Schilpp hopes to establish later a similar interpretation 
of Kant’s fully developed Critical ethics. 

I am not wholly clear as to what is meant by a ‘ methodologically 
formal ’ direction, but I take it to be the same in kind as what is elsewhere 
called ‘an inductively rational and procedurally formal point of view ’.? 
The exact sense of this it would take too long to elucidate, but it is opposed 
to anything like fixed moral precepts or ‘ moulds’ to which conduct should 
conform. I can only say dogmatically that while I think Prof. Schilpp 
to be right in maintaining that Kant’s moral philosophy, like his meta- 
physics, is dynamic in the sense that it is concerned with principles at 
work in human activity, I think him to be wrong in supposing this to be 
irreconcilable, either in Kant’s thinking or in reality, with the existence of 
moral laws which do not themselves alter although our insight into them 
may alter. The error seems to me to be similar to the error of those who 
assert that because the categories are principles of synthesis at work in 
experience, it was stupid of Kant to regard them as fixed concepts to which 
all objects of experience must conform. I am not denying that Kant may 
be mistaken in believing in fixed categories ; but I do deny that there is 


1 pp. 169 ff. 2p. 154; cf. p. 118. 
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any contradiction between believing this and regarding the categories 
as principles of synthesis. And I would express the hope that when Prof. 
Schilpp goes on to examine Kant’s Critical teaching in ethics, he will at 
least consider the possibility of reconciling the two sides of Kant’s argu- 
ment. Prof. Schilpp says in a footnote:1 ‘The categorical imperative 
is, of course,* simply the supreme flower of Kant’s hankering after law, 
i.e. his inherited deductive rationalism’. This ‘ of course’ is a last relic 
in Prof. Schilpp of that pitying patronage which it has become the fashion 
to extend to Kant and which is fatal to the understanding of him. The 
great merit of Prof. Schilpp’s work is that he is breaking away from this 
foolish tradition. If he is to break away completely, he must ask himself 
whether an ethic without a categorical imperative can be Kantian at all, 
and whether it is not a modern prejudice which prevents him from seeing 
the harmony—and perhaps even the truth—of the two sides in Kant’s 
doctrine. 

As will be seen from the quotations, Prof. Schilpp is capable of lapsing 
into revolting phrases like ‘procedurally formal’; but this gives no 
proper indication of his style, which is on the whole vigorous and beauti- 
fully clear. He is obviously also a master of the German tongue, and 
his translations are admirable. The whole book is a model of lucid ex- 
position and careful scholarship. If one cannot accept all his judgments 
in detail, this is only to be expected in a problem of such complexity ; 
and in any case he puts the relevant evidence before us. I feel confident 
that he has not only cleared away many common errors of interpretation, 
but has also grasped some very important aspects of Kant’s central 
doctrine. His future work in this subject will, I am sure, be of even 
greater importance—and not less so if he will take a little more seriously 
what he calls ‘ Kant’s continuous hankering after “law” and “‘lawfulness”’ 
of behavior’. 

H. J. Paton. 


Time, Cause and Eternity. The Forwood Lectures at Liverpool, 1935. 
By J. L. Stocks. London: Macmillan and Co., 1938. Pp. xii, 163. 
6s. net. 


THE theme of the Forwood Lectureship is the philosophy of religion, but, 
as the author explains, ‘‘ The idea of these lectures was rather to present 
evidence derived from other sources than the field of religion in confir- 
mation of a position widely maintained by the theorists of religious 
experience’. What Mr. Stocks sought thus to confirm is the self-insuffi- 
ciency of temporal process; his method was a revised Aristotelianism. 
The calamity of his death prevented him from seeing the book through 
the press. That Mr. Alexander has done. But the writing is polished, 
and the argument, within its chosen ambit, has all the appearance of care 
and of finish. 

The book is divided into three parts, the Greek view of time and cause, 
the modern view of the same, and the author’s constructive thesis. 

The first part is short and reaches Aristotle very rapidly. Since he was 
a most accomplished Aristotelian, Mr. Stocks was able to sketch the 
Stagirite’s theory with a few deft touches. Full aetiology can be seen in 


1p. 131. 2 My italics. 
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maturity only. All else is subordinate, an advance towards such maturity 
or a decline from it. (Hence a cyclical view of history is the most natural. 
Nothing that is very high is likely to perish, and, I suppose, nothing very 
bad is likely to be wholly eradicable). In the mature, formal aetiology 
is at the top; formal is correlative with material aetiology; efficient 
and final aetiology is shown in the subordinate process of change. 

Mr. Stocks was a diligent student of J. S. Mill as well as of Aristotle. 
He therefore selected Mill as a typical exponent of the modern theory— 
before Darwin. That theory, in natural science, is said to have put its 
entire explanatory confidence in efficient causality, and to have consisted 
of two main contentions, (1) that the past determines the future, and (2) 
that the parts determine the whole. Such a view, for Mr. Stocks, ex- 
trudes another thing that is essentially modern, namely history. “In 
the economy of the human spirit science and history are mutually com- 
plementary, and in that sense always opposites and even enemies.” He 
thinks that Bury did not perceive the point with sufficient clearness, and 
goes on to examine the metaphysics of science and of history. (In the 
former an obscure distinction is drawn (p. 71) between science and scien- 
tists, and indeterminism in physics is misrepresented by being said to be 
“only an assertion of ignorance’’. The account of the metaphysics of 
history deals almost entirely with M. Bergson’s philosophy). 

The constructive argument is roughly as follows :—Like Aristotle we 
should include as much as we can include both of commonsensical and of 
expert theory. Greek philosophy exaggerated the importance of formal 
aetiology and “ is felt to deprive the time process of all real significance ”’. 
The moderns exaggerated the place of material aetiology, neglected formal 
aetiology altogether, and failed to reconcile science with history. Material- 
ism (in the sense of material aetiology, i.e. the doctrine that ‘ the higher 
structural levels are explicable in terms of the lower’ in any case in which 
that relative distinction can be drawn) is always inadequate, and individu- 
ality in history gives it the lie. In this sense merely temporal explanation 
is materialistic. There is something super-temporal in the recognition of 
time. There is something beyond desire in human ethics. Form is the 
creative innovator—the individuator of history. So final and formal 
aetiology are indispensable. Matter is conservatism and perseveration. 
So material and efficient aetiology have a place and a great one; but they 
are not everything. There is always freedom in the former pair, relatively 
to the latter pair. 

Mr. Stocks spoke diffidently about his construction, and it is plain, as 
the Archbishop of York says in his interesting foreword, that he detested 
“large and fluffy phrases”. Here the theme was large, but the treatment 
was not at all fluffy. To me the partnership between formal and final 
aetiology in Mr. Stock’s construction seems obscure; and his transition 
from relative epistemological distinctions to an ontological hierarchy 
puzzles me a good deal. (Thus we are told on page 147 that “the lower 
activities have a kind of independence in relation to the higher, for they 
can exist and continue without them”. That seems to me to be a pretty 
vigorous “kind” of independence, and is odd on a relative view of the 
distinction between formal and material.) But prickly criticism is as 
bad as fluffy criticism, and I should like to avoid both. This is a refresh- 
ing book, and my chief regret in bringing these remarks to an end is that 
I have probably failed to convey a proper impression of its stimulating 
fragrance. 

Joun LaIrD. 
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The Philosophy of Relativity. By A. P. UsHenxo. Allen & Unwin, 1937. 
Pp. 208. 8s. 6d. 


Tis book has two aims. The first is to provide philosophers with a 
“ step-by-step deduction of the main equations of Relativity’ without 
involving advanced mathematics, and “ sufficiently reliable to form a 
basis for conjectures about nature” (p. 8). The second is to produce a 
“ philosophy of nature,” constituting an interpretation of the formulz of 
Relativity, differing from the interpretation adopted by physicists, 
however, “both in methods and results”. Prof. Ushenko rejects “the 
artificial procedure in which one exerts ingenuity in trying to translate the 
equations of physics into the language of sensory-experience ” (p. 8). He 
prefers instead to develop “ the implications of the fact that events, which 
are agents of the physical world, are described by dispositional character- 
istics, 7.e., by characteristics which are not manifested unless an observer 
is present ; which implications are summed up in the assertion that an 
event must have (in order to exist in its own right) an essence which is 
distinct from its dispositional properties, and that this essence is a fusion 
of space with time because the various specifications in perceptual per- 
spectives of the event’s date and size would be impossible if its nature did 
not partake of both space and time ” (ibid.). This quotation, incidentally, 
is a fair sample of Prof. Ushenko’s style and standard of clarity. 

If Prof. Ushenko could succeed, in something under fifty octavo pages, 
in explaining the principles of Relativity “ without involving advanced 
mathematics,” many a mathematical department might be tempted to 
offer him a teaching post. It is with a sense of disappointment, therefore, 
that we find him assuming in his readers a knowledge of partial differentia- 
tion (e.g.,on p. 101); nor is the situation improved by attempting to tuck 
an explanation of this complicated subject into a footnote on the same 
page. But perhaps Prof. Ushenko is really pulling our legs when he 
promises to explain Relativity without using mathematics. He hints as 
much when he “reminds” us (p. 101, f.n.) of our presumed ability to 
perform partial differentiation, and by the time we have reached his 
Appendix III on the Identification of Matter with Curvature he is crediting 
us with a knowledge of curvilinear co-ordinates and tensors which most of 
us would be proud to possess. 

The metaphysical program of Prof. Ushenko is based upon a rejection 
of the “category of substance” in favour of “‘ the category of event”. 
The notion of event is quite fundamental in his theories. In the attempt 
to understand the manner in which he is using the word, I have been able 
to isolate the following elucidatory remarks, which I will quote without 
further comment : 


“an event is essentially a space-time entity, being specified and 
distinguished from other events by its position together with its date ” 
(p. 16), 

“an event is an act ”’ (ibid.). 

“an event is a happening which cannot be resolved into a series of 
shorter occurrences ”’ (p. 17), 

“a single event must have the unity of just one act ” (ibid.), 

“an event is a coincidence ”’ [of acts which must not be attributed to 
substance-agents] (ibid.), 

an event has “ alternative characteristics ” (pp. 18, 19), 

“the event is present wherever the alternative set of its character- 
istics is presented for observation ” (p. 19), 
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“an unobserved event .. . [is] merely a collection of conditional 
facts ” (p. 21), 

‘an event is irrepeatable and irretrievable ”’ (p. 27), 

“an event does not undergo change . . . its beginning and end must 
appear at once together with its whole content ” (p. 82). 


This could be summarised by saying that an “event” is an “ act” per- 
formed, but not by an agent, in a stretch of time which is too short for 
anything less to happen. Prof. Ushenko regards his own version of the 
idealist position asa “truism”. ‘Of course (sic) just as there are no sounds 
without a listener there is no odour if no one detects any smells and, in 
general, there is no property of any kind if it is not experienced or registered 
in some way” (p. 20). But the appearance of an event wherever it 
happens to be observed destroys its “‘ organic unity ’, so Prof. Ushenko 
is driven to postulate “intrinsic non-relative properties’. The difficulty 
of reconciling the existence of “intrinsic properties” with the thesis that 
properties are manifested (exist) only in the presence of observers is simply 
overcome. ‘‘ When there is no outside observer the intrinsic properties 
must be experienced by [the event] itself” (p.22). To complete the picture 
we must add that the events observe themselves by means of “‘ unconscious ” 
experiences analogous to “the feeling of bodily well-being in which we 
cease to be aware of our own bodies” (p. 22). Prof. Ushenko’s “ con- 
jectures about nature ”’ are certainly sufficiently remarkable. 


M. Buack. 


Art and Truth. By J. W. R. Purser. Glasgow: Jackson, Sons & Co., 
1937. Pp. viii + 239. 7s. 6d. 


In this book we find ourselves borne along by a smooth literary style, 
with phrasing that is rounded and polished—an appropriate feature of a 
work on esthetics. We also find ourselves in a truly philosophical atmo- 
sphere—which is appropriate in a work on philosophy. Mr. Purser’s book 
is both a work on esthetics and a work on philosophy, so it is very satis- 
factory to find it written in a cultivated style pervaded by the philosophical 
spirit. 

The author makes a number of remarks that clear up common mistakes 
of criticism in art. Now, in general, this would be a valuable thing to do ; 
but in the present instance a doubt suggests itself, for the reason that 
only those that have reasoned very deevly about the subject are likely to 
read Mr. Purser’s book, and they, it seems to me, are very likely to come 
to his conclusions—where disagreement would arise would be over the 
esthetic theory that lies behind all this and forms the main thesis of the 
book. None the less, this tidying up is worth recording. More serious 
is the criticism that to attack misconceptions and bias does not get to the 
root of the matter, as these usually reflect a warped attitude towards art: 
the author points out the lack of health of certain symptoms in behaviour, 
but that is not likely to cure an attitude in a disposition that is out of 
touch with art. One feels that if one has contact with the realities of art, 
no criticism or works on esthetics could be needed. 

But Mr. Purser has other and more important ends in view: he wants 
to connect art and truth, and does so by identifying them in Hegelian 
fashion. We might say he expands the Hegelian dialectic of the categories 
of Art and Truth. This must be qualified by observing that there is nc 
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technical Hegelianism in the bulk of the book, and those untrained in the 
specialised language of Hegel need feel no difficulty in following the work. 
Now it is no use identifying art and truth, proving the unity of two 
different things, unless we know what is the difference between the two. 
It would be useful in a discussion of identity and difference to be given a 
list of points of difference and of identity ; but Mr. Purser unfortunately 
does not tell us the characteristics that differentiate art and truth. As 
regards the Hegelian background of the work (for the author identifies 
himself almost completely with Hegel), Mr. Purser shows a lucidity and 
power in handling the difficult Hegelian conceptions that are fitting in a 
pupil of Macran’s. He follows Macran’s work on Hegel closely, orienting 
this towards esthetics. However, there is no prefatory discussion of 
Hegelian dialectic, and it would be almost impossible for a philosopher 
not specially familiar with the dialectic to follow the discussion ; but, of 
course, we must not expect an explanation of Hegel to be given in a single 
volume. It is reasonable, however, to ask if it is justifiable in these 
days to assume either some tenets of Hegel or a general familiarity with 
his philosophy. It may be that Mr. Purser hopes to lead his reader to 
Hegelianism, which is probably his real aim in his book, by starting from 
zsthetics—that he wishes not so much to put forward a theory of esthetic 
as to present a new introduction to Hegel. 

The thread of argument is not closely knit; and it is not always easy 
to see that a theory is being worked out. Nor does the author summarise 
his position from time to time in such a way as to help the reader. 

Some that do not accept Hegel’s view, cannot understand, even if 
Hegel’s dialectic of art is valid, in what sense it is a theory of art. The 
true Hegelian, no doubt, does not feel this difficulty ; at any rate, Mr. 
Purser makes no attempt to deal with the point. Nor, indeed, does he 
state what might be expected of a theory of art. 

In the foregoing remarks, most is criticism: some of a fundamental 
character, some less so. But no criticism can touch the unusual character 
of the book’s philosophical tone. 


J. O. Wispom. 


Pascal, The Life of Genius. By Morris Bisnop. London: G. Bell, 
1937. Pp. x, 398. 12s. 6d. 


As a full-length portrait of Pascal, this is an excellent work. Though in 
arrangement and literary style it has something of the semi-popular 
biographies of our day, a high standard of scholarship is maintained through- 
out. The portrait is a composite one of studies of the varied characters 
in which Pascal appears: as prodigy, inventor, convert, physicist, mathe- 
matician, man of the world, lover, mystic, penitent, polemist, philosopher, 
saint and man. His inventions are not accorded great importance; as 
a physicist and mathematician he is placed among the first of second 
rank. Dr. Bishop himself admits a doubt as to whether he ever really 
was a lover. He had not the financial resources nor the physique to be 
fully a “man of the world” in the social circle to which he for a 
time attached himself. Pascal himself said: ‘‘ We don’t think that all 
philosophy is worth an hour’s trouble ’’, and as the author remarks: “‘ To 
the philosophers Pascal has no right to membership in their society ’’. 
As a polemist Pascal does not rank high. From his early discussions with 
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physicists and mathematicians throughout his career, there is an evident 
desire for personal triumph. Rightly, in my opinion, Dr. Bishop sides 
rather with the Jesuits than with Pascal in the Jansenist-Jesuit conflict. 
In that arena, the author says, “ he selected and omitted, and his selections 
and omissions put Jesuit doctrine in a baleful light which falsifies its spirit ” 
(p. 243). His fundamental fault was intellectual pride, and it may be 
doubted whether as penitent, except intermittently, he ever really over- 
came it. In spite of the impression Pascal’s sister Gilberte endeavoured 
to give in her life of her brother, Dr. Bishop is prepared to say that he was 
“no saint”? (p. 353). As a man “ Pascal is to many Frenchmen the 
exemplar of their race’, yet it is true that “‘ he overpasses racial limits ”’ 
(p. 350). Due recognition is given to Pascal’s physical illness, but the 
question whether he was also mentally sick is never definitely faced, nor 
even actually raised, though much in the book suggests it. The Italian 
Renaissance and the rise of Humanism had brought into relief a funda- 
mental problem for Christian thinkers: the unification of terrestial values, 
Humanistic culture, with religious devotion to God. Pascal appears to 
have failed with regard to that problem. As the ordinary adherent of 
religion seems to me to succeed better in this regard, I cannot consider 
Pascal as does the author “ to be the symbol of universal man” (p. 350). 
If God is a “ fact”, is it a “‘ necessary conclusion that the concerns of this 
world have no importance ” ? (p. 353). Having gained the above impres- 
sions in reading the book twice, for me Pascal’s stature is reduced. It 
was not the intention of the author to produce such a result. 

Of importance, there remains Pascal as mystic. Dr. Bishop says: 
“The world is full of lovers of Pascal”: it might be less incorrect to say 
that in his writings many find profound and beautiful expressions that 
correspond with their deepest feelings and highest aspirations. He fought 
his pride and struggled for saintliness, and with this revealed spiritual 
needs and what he found to satisfy them. He became dissatisfied with 
physical science which worships truth that is simply the image of God. 
Intuition underlies physics (p. 76), mathematics (p. 94) and indeed 
“all the structure of our logic’. It is a method for the study of 
man. Empirical evidence “of the contradiction, of the grandeur and 
wretchedness of man ” (p. 273) provides the starting-point for Dr. Bishop’s 
attempt in Chapter xi to present from material incorporated in the Pensées, 
a sketch of Pascal’s projected but unachieved Apology. All leads even- 
tually to the Infinite. “Man is made only for infinity” (p. 303). The 
idea of infinity is inevitable in physics and mathematics, and religion in- 
volves some form of intuition of the Infinite that is God. Agreeing with 
the author in a low estimate of Pascal’s wager, in contrast with him I would 
maintain that Pascal’s chief significance for to-day lies not in his personality, 
as Dr. Bishop suggests, but in his thought relative to philosophy of religion. 

ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


Theory and Art of Mysticism. By RapHaKaMAL MUKERJEE. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xvi, 308. 15s. 


THovucH differing profoundly from Dr. Mukerjee’s interpretations, I can- 
not but regard this volume as a significant contribution to the study of 
Mysticism. It is too elaborate and detailed for adequate description or 
criticism in this short notice. Its significance lies in its range, evidencing 
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the mystical in the wide variety of human experience. For Mysticism, 
the author contends, is not an abnormal but a normal human phenomenon. 
It is “ a world-wide experience ”, having “ its roots in the imperative neces- 
sity of man’s adaptation to his environment”. That may be true: I 
believe it is, but not with Dr. Mukerjee’s dominant conception of Mysticism. 
He treats of various Mysticisms, but the conception that constantly re- 
appears he states in the second sentence of his preface: ‘‘ Mysticism is the 
art of inner adjustment by which man apprehends the universe as a whole, 
instead of its particular parts’. Three things are involved in that state- 
ment: Mysticism is (a) an apprehension ; (b) an apprehension of the uni- 
verse as a whole ; and (c) this is attained by inner adjustment. The highest 
reach of Mysticism is an identification ‘‘ with the wholeness of the universe 
transcending time and life’, an “ecstatic life which recognises no in- 
dividuation ”. The word “life”? seems to be used in two senses in these 
phrases. “In higher forms of Mysticism the experience of an eternal 
mode of existence which transcends space and time, and in which a 
final and complete unification is postulated, is fundamental.” But why 
“postulated” ? From what precedes one would suppose that the essence 
of the matter is just that it should be ‘‘ apprehended’’. And what is 
really meant by “ complete unification ”’, if, as stated, “‘ no individuation ” 
is recognised ? 

With an abundance of detail, deftly handled, Dr. Mukerjee manifests 
the mystical implications relative to the ‘“‘ manifold instincts and impulses 
of man” in his individual and social life. But he does not succeed in 
showing that an “apprehension of the universe as a whole” with “no 
individuation” is thereby experienced. He starts out with one well- 
known traditional Indian conception and repeatedly reverts to it, but the 
rich material of his volume suggests another view which, almost in spite 
of himself, he indicates throughout and in the last section definitely admits, 
quoting the Ishopanishad that Truth ‘is within all objects ’’, as well as 
“without them”. One main value of his exposition, not thus intended 
by the author, is in the implication of kinds of apprehension of ‘‘ wholes ” 
short of ‘the universe as a whole”. From a standpoint different from 
his, one might regard the apprehension of any organic whole, commonly 
understood, as ina sense mystical. Without subscribing to his fundamental 
notion of Mysticism, one may agree that the advance of life towards satis- 
faction and equanimity is related with the apprehension of ever wider 
organic wholes which in other terms he impressively describes. 

With sound scholarship and genuine insight, Dr. Mukerjee traces the 
mystical character of the various stages and phases of religion. In view 
of recent attempts at merely sociological interpretations of religion his 
treatment of the relation of the social and the religious is distinctly timely. 
It constitutes an outstanding merit of the book and deserves wide con- 
sideration. He maintains that social aspirations derive ultimately from 
religion, not vice versa. ‘‘ Religion introduces man to something which is 
above and beyond human society... .” It has “an inner authority 
that transcends any external law or social convention”. ‘‘ Any attempt 
to introduce the apotheosis of society leads to the identification of the 
social values at a given historical period with the highest social values. . . .” 
“Sociality or gregariousness is a growing thing, and hence, being an un- 
stable reality, cannot form a religious object.”” Perhaps he should have 
said “ the religious Object ”’, for at its level, even from his own standpoint, 
there is a sense in which it may be “a religious object’. How, otherwise, 
can he say in his last section: ‘‘ Man’s social aspiration is but a phase of 
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his love of God”? In conclusion, the wealth of Dr. Mukerjee’s exposition, 
with its fine literary qualities, is not diminished by being associated with 
a metaphysics which some, with the present writer, whole-heartedly reject. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


Indian and Western Philosophy: A Study in Contrasts. By Brrry 
Heimann. London: Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 156. 5s. 


THE originality of the author’s general approach lies in her use of philology 
—she is able to identify different forms of philosophy when their principal 
terms have a common word-root. No doubt a great deal of valuable 
research could be conducted along these lines; but many philosophers— 
of the West—feel suspicious of this kind of argument, so that a much 
larger volume would be needed in order to substantiate the points. 

Some thinkers identify Indian and Western philosophy too closely. 
The present volume is written to correct this, and some interesting dif- 
ferences are pointed out. The book begins better than it ends: the dis- 
cussion of general conceptions is more satisfactory than their application 
in the spheres of logic, esthetics, etc. The work is much too small to give 
more than an outline of the subject, and it is doubtful if an outline is of any 
value. Points of likeness and unlikeness between philosophies or systems 
of philosophy can be cogently made only if developed with a certain 
thoroughness and depth. 

In outlining the contrasting features of occidental and oriental philo- 
sophy, the author very sweepingly asserts that the basic dogma of the 
West, which has held good ever since the days of the Greeks, is “‘ Man is 
the measure of all things’. Now this may well be true in some sense, 
but the author gives no hint of her interpretation of the dogma. Taken 
to express extreme subjectivity, it would certainly not describe much 
European philosophy. In no sense possibly would it describe the work of 
Hegel or of the Absolutists, Bradley and Bosanquet. 

The most striking contrast mentioned is to be found in the Western idea 
of a “single paramount principle” postulated as ruling the universe, as 
opposed to the indiscriminate diversity of gods in India, ‘‘ where one sole 
regulative principle has never yet replaced the embarrassing multitude of 
deities”. Now “it is true that as early as the era of the Rgveda (c. 2000 
B.C.) there subsisted in the Indian mind a deity of universal character who 
was thought of, however, not in connection with any special cosmic mani- 
festation, but rather as pervading all of them alike”; and this may be 
described as cosmic interconnection. But is there no connection between 
this and the various forms of absolute idealism ? Hegelian dialectic was 
supposed, for example, to run through the whole of nature. The doctrine 
of the Whole manifesting itself in its Parts is very like this Indian view. 
The point would take too long to settle; but it is scarcely justifiable on 
the author’s part to avoid it altogether. 


J. O. WispoM. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILosopHy. xxxv. (1938), 9. Albert Hofstadter. 
On Semantic Problems. [Says that the ‘“‘ problems of the relation between 
language and the extra-linguistic are either problems of objective psy- 
chology . . ., or are problems of semantics (when language is treated as 
a calculus)”. Asemantic concept is one which “involves a relation between 
language and subject-matter”. He discusses “‘ The semantic problem 
of truth’, z.e., ‘“‘ What kind of relation is there between language and 
subject-matter when it is the case that a sentence of the language is true 
about the subject-matter?” This is not metaphysics, but “the new 
scientific discipline of semantics”.] John M. Somerville. Ontological 
Problems of Contemporary Dialectical Materialism. [‘‘ Matter moves.” 
“There are opposites in the universe.” ‘“* Negation of the negation tells 
us that, while history has culminations and outcomes, it never has an 
end.”] Orlie Pell. Sense Experience and Criticism. [If it is true 
that value experience, like all other immediate experiences, is impregnated 
with meanings, then an expansion of these meanings will make a change in 
its quality. . . . Values become an achievement, and criticism, the in- 
strument through which they are achieved, becomes genuinely creative.” ] 
10. Virgil C. Aldrich. What We See With. [In seeing, we “literally 
touch the object of sight ’’, each of us being “‘ a system of elements a part 
of which is physical illumination”. Supports this view by experimental 
and everyday facts about vision.] Christopher B. Garnett, Jr. 
Negativity and Ethicism in Ethics. [Says that many of the best known 
ethical theories are open to the objection that they “ignored most real 
ethical situations, and dealt in some cases artificially with those which 
they did consider”. Contemplates as a remedy to this “an ethics of 
personal and social situations” which can “avoid the twin pitfalls of 
casuistry and pragmatism ”.] 11. Harry Ruja. The New Rationalism. 
[Disposes lightly of the new realist views on external relations, causation, 
contingency, and emergence. Concludes that ‘‘ When the positivists 
will subside, . . . the time will then be ripe for a non-romantic, pluralistic, 
rationalistic metaphysics . . . which will satisfy the philosopher in a 
world which he can understand”’.] Katherine Gilbert. The Relation 
between Esthetics and Art-Criticism. [‘‘ The critic aims to sharpen an 
image ; the philosopher to define a sphere.” Says that the two activities, 
though distinct, should assist each other. ‘The philosopher should be 
the critic’s expert consultant on the precise meaning of the predicate terms 
‘art’, ‘beautiful’, ‘ugly’, ‘moral’, ‘religious’, ‘end’, ‘means’, 
‘matter’, ‘form’, etc. In adjusting his definition exactly to the pro- 
posed sphere, the philosopher needs the constant aid of the richer ex- 
perience and finer analysis of detail of the critic.”] Percy Hughes. 
The Technique of Philosophic Observation. [Suggests that those wishing 
to be equipped with a philosophic technique should learn to observe every- 
thing in terms of “ Milieu, Impulsions, Mechanisms, Organic Trend, Evil, 
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Subjective Approach, and Confusions ”.] 12. Irwin Edman. Critique 
of Criticism. [“ Criticism is reflective analysis of the meanings which a 
work of art embodies... .” Suggests that critics ought to clarify, eluci- 
date, and organise “‘ technical, imaginative, and moral meanings”’, and 
hesitatingly puts forward the view that a fourth meaning, “ direct per- 
ception of an absolute ”’, is perhaps to be found in every work of art. For 
each such work is “an absolute little world, absolutely experienced ”’.] 
C. J. Ducasse. The Esthetic Object. [Says that being “esthetic” con- 
sists in being the object of someone’s esthetic interest. And that objects 
are esthetic in virtue of their epistemological, not their ontological char- 
acteristics. Finally criticises Prof. Stace’s theory of the esthetic object.] 
13. Oliver Martin. The Given and the Interpretative Elements in Per- 
ception. [Claims to solve the problem of the existence of error by analysing 
perceptual knowledge into (1) the given element which is intuitively felt, 
(2) the appearance, 7.e., what an object or thing appears to be, and (3) what 
we consciously and reflectively take it or believe it to be. Criticises 
various alternative analyses.| Homer H. Dubs. Recent Chinese 
Philosophy. [A clear account of the chief influences in modern Chinese 
philosophy.] 14. Theodore M. Greene. Beauty and the Cognitive 
Significance of Art. [Beauty is a quality. Art means “ works of art’”’. 
‘* A work of art is an esthetic, man-made vehicle of expression and com- 
munication.” It is clear then, that the terms “ beauty ” and “art” are 
by no means synonymous. Goes on to prove that art, in its own sphere, 
possesses as much cognitive significance as science.] M. Whitcomb Hess. 
Objectivity in Moral Philosophy. [‘ The fact is that moral philosophy, 
like all other criticism of judgment as such, begins with the knowledge 
that there is little choice of danger between a solipsistic psychological 
Scylla, and its companion Charybdis, the knowledge-independent fact.’’] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 44¢ Année. No. 1. 
Janvier, 1937. Numéro spécial consacré & Descartes 4 l’occasion du 3¢ 
centenaire du “ Discours de la Méthode ”.—This special Double Number, 
in commemoration of the tercentenary of the publication of the Discourse 
on Method, contains twelve articles, divided into three groups. The first 
consists of six articles on the method of Descartes and various meta- 
physical and epistemological problems. The second consists of three 
articles on his contributions to mathematics, physics and medicine. The 
last section has three articles relating the thought of Descartes to historical 
perspectives.—L. Brunschvicg. La pensée intuitive chez Descartes et chez 
les cartésiens. [Points out an ambiguity, amounting to a dualism, in 
Descartes’ account of intuition. On the one hand, intuition yields the 
cogito, ergo sum: clear and distinct apprehension of my existence as a 
thinking being ; the existence of God and of the material world remain to 
be proved. On the other hand, there are passages in which Descartes 
explicitly states that the intuition of God and the Infinite precedes the 
intuition of myself and the Finite. Is this connected with Descartes’ 
curious statement, in a letter, that there are ‘‘ two sorts of instincts ” in 
man, one belonging to our “ purely intellectual”? nature—the “ natural 
light’, the intuitus mentis; the other belonging to our animal nature, 
an impulse to live and enjoy life? In any case, Malebranche and Spinoza 
both seize on Descartes’ intuition as an immediate, clear, distinct appre- 
hension of God, but develop it in opposite directions. Both find in 
Descartes’ intuition the instrument for transposing their religious experi- 
ences into metaphysical constructions, but they differ in the religious 
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experiences which they transcribe. For Malebranche, “the God of the 
philosophers leads to the God of Jesus Christ’, i.e., he embodies in his 
philosophy all the central dogmas of the Christian Church: ‘one has to 
be a good philosopher in order to enter into the understanding (intelligence) 
of the truths of faith”. Whilst Malebranche, thus, is a “‘ Christian philo- 
sopher ’’, Spinoza produces rather a “ philosopher’s Christianity ’’, 7.e., 
he discards much of orthodox dogma in order to stress what is truly uni- 
versal and eternal, viz., the intuition of the identity of God with natura 
naturans—a pantheistic monism v. the theism, qualified by dualism, of the 
Church. Incidentally, the author’s name is misspelt Brunschwig on the 
cover.] E. Bréhier. Matiére cartésienne et création. [Takes up, from 
another angle, the problem of the relation to Descartes of Malebranche 
and Spinoza, and also of Henri Morus (= Henry More), viz., by way of the 
problem whether Descartes’ theory of space as the “‘ essence”’ of matter 
is compatible, or not, with the orthodox dogma of the “ creation ’’ of the 
material world by God. For More, space (extension), as an aspect of God’s 
‘immensity ’’, is an attribute of God, but not the essence of material 
things. For Malebranche, extension is the essence of material things, and 
it is also “‘in God’, but not an “attribute”? of God. For Spinoza, ex- 
tension is at once, as for More, an attribute of God, and, as for Descartes, 
the essence of material things : hence, “‘ the scandal of Spinozism”’. Space 
or extension, as an attribute of God, is not a “‘ creature” (created thing), 
but uncreated, just as the Divine essence of which it is a part is uncreated. 
Whereas, if we take extension as the essence of matter, and matter as created 
by God, extension must be created. The whole conflict is inherent in 
the theological tradition, with its two-fold inheritance of (a) a “ biblical 
theme”, viz., the creation of the material world by God; and 
(b) a “ Platonic theme’, according to which God creates things on the 
model of immutable essences in his understanding. The fact is that 
Cartesian physics is not, in principle, a theory of the nature of anything 
actually existing (of an essence embodied in an actual existence), but a 
theory of pure essences or “ eternal verities ”’, to which existence or non- 
existence is irrelevant. For a philosophy moving on the plane of pure 
essences, the question of creation does not arise. Creation, on the evidence 
of revelation, belongs to the plane where the pious soul seeks God in the 
essences of existing things.] A.Rivaud. Quelques réflexions sur la méthode 
cartésienne. [Descartes’ method is the thing which he would have prized 
most highly of all his achievements. That is certainly the estimate of 
the earliest Cartesians. Cartesianism is less a doctrine than a discipline 
of the mind. Descartes’ first effort was to “ discover an intellectual and 
moral hygiene’. Method implies a prior hypothesis concerning the nature 
and functions of the mind (esprit), viz., to “‘ perceive the real’ ; to become 
conscious, immediately and directly, both of the real and of itself. The 
author illustrates this thesis by reference to the inter-relations of Descartes’ 
mechanics, geometry, and algebra. He also reminds us that the “ simple 
natures’, which, according to the Regulae, we must discover, are not 
unanalysable ultimates (atomic counters of thought, as it were), but objects 
like extension, number, soul, God, movement, etc. ‘‘ The simplicity of 
such simple natures thus resides wholly in the mental act by which we 
apprehend them.” What Descartes’ critics, in their “ Objections”, 
failed to understand is that his method, though often illustrated from 
mathematics, is much more general. ‘‘ Nothing is less like the ‘ geometric’ 
dogmatism, the principle of which some moderns have claimed to discover 
in the doctrine of Descartes.”’] S. V. Keeling. Le réalisme de Descartes 
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et le réle des natures simples. [Also makes the Regulae and the “ simple 
natures ”’ play a central, and not commonly recognised, part in Descartes’ 
theory. Descartes’ theory of knowledge is self-contradictory, if inter- 
preted as asserting that knowledge consists only of “ideas ”’, in the sense 
of (mental) representatives of (non-mental) objects. The distinction 
between the idea of X (or even the idea of X existing) and X itself (or 
X existing in fact) is impossible if X is again a mere “idea”. If this 
contradiction is to be avoided, we must be able to know X directly and 
immediately—by “intuition ’’, not merely by representative ideas. Such 
a realistic foundation of knowledge is, in fact, provided in Descartes, 
theory of knowledge. Not only is the cogito, ergo sum a direct apprehension, 
unmediated by “ideas”, of myself as existing, and existing as a thinking 
substance, but the “‘ simple natures ’’ of the Regulae are all known in the 
same way directly as existences. The author then develops the implica- 
tions of this view for both the mathematical (quantitative) and the non- 
mathematical (qualitative) domains of knowledge.] J. Laporte. La 
liberté selon Descartes. [A long and fully-documented article, devoted 
to a detailed exposition of Descartes’ theory of liberty, in reply to various 
groups of critics who have accused Descartes of either expressing con- 
tradictory views on liberty, or of merely effecting a superficial compromise 
between conflicting views borrowed from current theological discussions. 
The argument is divided into three sections. The first, dealing with the 
liberty of God, shows that Descartes starts from the principle, liberum 
est quod causa sui est. This implies for God (a) indifference or indetermina- 
tion: all facts, all values, all possibilities, are what they are because God 
has willed them just so; but he could have willed them otherwise. (b) He 
can will even what—to us—is self-contradictory: what to our limited 
understandings is self-contradictory need not be so for God. (c) God 
being also immutable, what he has once fixed, remains fixed. In this 
sense, indifference and necessity are asserted by Descartes not to be mutually 
exclusive. The author suggests that it would have been better to say that 
the contrast, as we understand it, does not apply to God: he is above it. 
God simply is, without qualifying modality, unless we add “‘ mysteriously ”’, 
i.e., transcending our power of comprehension.—The second section deals 
with human liberty. This, unlike the liberty of God, is not treated a priori, 
but empirically, by reflection on the feeling, or sentiment, of being free. 
In this sentiment, Descartes definitely finds combined (a) a sense of power 
to choose anyone of two or more courses of action, e.g., in judgment, the 
act of affirming, the act of denying, and the act of suspending judgment 
(doubting); and (b) a spontaneous inclination to do one thing rather 
than another. #.g., in judging, the inclination to affirm is strongest 
when the ideas before the understanding are most clear and distinct. 


‘ Hence there are degrees of liberty, according to the kind and force of the 


spontaneous inclination, liberty being at its highest when the inclination 
is most obviously towards what is good and true. The author shows in 
detail how this theory, classically expounded in the Méditations, is not 
abandoned in, or contradicted by, the doctrine of the Principles, or by 
that of the letters to Pére Mesland; also that Pére Laberthonniére’s 
charge of ‘‘ incoherence”? cannot be sustained if we make clear to our- 
selves that, for Descartes, human liberty is, allowing for human limitations, 
of the same type as the liberty of God.—The third section deals with human 
liberty and Divine providence. Here we have the apparent contradiction 
of Divine omnipotence and human freedom. Again, the author shows 
in detail how the treatment of this perplexing problem in the Principles 
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is not altered, or contradicted, by the correspondence with the Princess 
Elizabeth. Throughout, Descartes maintains that there is a relation 
sui generis between the Divine and the human will. Our free will (libre 
arbitre), whereby we are the cause of our own actions, not being determined 
by any outside cause, makes us, after a fashion, so like unto God, that it 
seems as though we cease to be subject to him. Yet, it is also true that 
we have this free will only because in it God has communicated to us 
something of his own creative power, in a way which it surpasses our 
created understanding to grasp. The conclusion of the argument is that 
free will is, for Descartes, the “‘ nerve” of science, as it is the “‘ nerve” 
of morality. It is the Divine element in us, but the problem of its relation 
to God leads, in last analysis, into mysteries insoluble for our thought.] 
H. Gouhier. Descartes et la vie morale. [Descartes’ thought had from 
the very beginning a practical orientation: he sought knowledge and 
truth for the sake of right living and happiness (contentement d’dme). His 
fundamental intuition was: every action is an idea in action; the quality 
of the action is determined by the quality of the idea ; it is a fact that men 
are content with acting on what seems to them true ; it is right that they 
should replace seeming by genuine truths. Morale flows from sagesse : 
morale is technique; it is application of what one knows. Man, taken 
concretely, 7.e., man in the world or man as a physical body in a physical 
setting, needs technical skills, based on science, if he is to master Nature. 
He needs medicine to assure for himself health and long life. He needs 
morale in order to master himself and gain happiness. In all these spheres 
there is but one principle, viz., that to think well is the foundation of living 
well; that truth in thought means success in action. This ideal, however, 
is not equally realisable in all respects. On the mental plane it is possible 
to achieve a training (culture) of reason which brings about the happy life 
for the soul. Next, man has also a body through which he is linked to 
the physical world. Over both these he can achieve mastery through 
science. Lastly, man is a member of society. But society is a product 
of history, not of reason, and the sagesse of the private individual, the sub- 
ject of a sovereign, gives him no competence (no knowledge which is also 
power) for the control of social processes.] G. Loria. Descartes géométre. 
[Surveys, and estimates, the nature and value of Descartes’ original con- 
tributions to Mathematics, on the basis, not merely of his only published 
work, viz., the Géométrie, but also of his letters and unpublished papers. 
The author gives, first, a résumé of the Géométrie, and then collects from 
other sources what Descartes has to say on curves and co-ordinates ; on 
the elementary geometry of plane and space; on algebra; and on the 
theory of numbers. His relation to Fermat and other contemporary 
mathematicians is brought out, and again and again the author stresses 
fruitful hints and beginnings in Descartes which it was left to later genera- 
tions to follow up; e.g., he had an intuition of the “law of Goldbach”, 
without attempting to prove it. Descartes deserves an honourable place 
among the pioneers of the theory of numbers, in addition to his well-earned 
fame as the founder of analytic geometry.] F. Enriques. Descartes et 
Galilée. [Descartes and Galileo never met face to face, but the thought 
of Galileo was brought to Descartes’ attention even at school by his masters, 
let alone later on by friends who had become interested in Galileo’s theories. 
He also probably met followers of Galileo on his Italian journey (1624/5). 
The author goes on to compare Descartes’ and Galileo’s theories of matter 
and of scientific method, with a special section on the laws of falling bodies, 
in respect of which Descartes criticised Galileo for making no attempt 
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to explain what weight is. Descartes himself refused to accept weight 
simply as a “‘ quality ” of bodies, on the ground that doing so is no better 
than a return to the “ occult qualities’ of the scholastics. The article 
ends by praising Descartes for impressing the ideal of mechanical explana- 
tion on scientific thought.] H. Dreyfus-Le Foyer. Les Conceptions 
médicales de Descartes. [A comprehensive survey of Descartes’ con- 
tributions to medical thought. Descartes’ interest in medicine was not 
that of the medical practitioner, concerned to diagnose diseases and effect 
a cure. His interest is rather that of the theoretical student, concerned 
to find a system of principles, or concepts, by which to explain, or make 
intelligible, the growth, the normal functioning, and the derangements 
of the human body. From an initial interest in Physiology, Descartes’ 
range expanded to Embryology, on the one side, and to Pathology, on 
the other. Always he went on the principle that the ultimate explanation 
of organic phenomena is to found in Physics, in terms of the motions of 
the ultimate constituents of matter. Always his demand is for a physical 
explanation clearly and distinctly conceived, in place of an appeal to 
“occult qualities’ or powers. Thus he reduces the differences between 
the traditional four “‘ humours ”’ of the body to different densities of the 
blood, and tries to formulate, on similar lines, an explanation of different 
fevers and their cure. In the same spirit, Descartes comments on Harvey’s 
theory of the circulation of the blood. He was not content, like Harvey, 
to ascribe the difference between the blood in the arteries and that in the 
veins to a mutatio sanguinis, as an inherent quality of the blood. He 
regarded the change rather as due to a burning or combustion of the blood, 
which he conceived, wrongly, as taking place in the heart and through the 
physical motions of the cardiac apparatus. Another problem of medical 
bearing is that of the relation of body to soul, in the treatment of which 
Descartes was greatly influenced, on the one hand, by his correspondence 
with Regius (a correspondence most of which was destroyed by Regius 
after Descartes’ death, to prevent publication which might have been 
dangerous); and, on the other hand, by his acquaintance with Princess 
Elizabeth, who forced upon his attention, by her own illness, the physical 
manifestations of mental troubles, and thus shifted the emphasis of his 
thought from the sharp distinction of mind and body as different substances 
to their union in the living whole of the human person. The author’s 
final verdict is: “ If Descartes had completed his medical theory, it would 
have been neither a pure mechanism, nor a vitalism, but a doctrine 
developed under the guiding conception of a union of body and soul’’.] 
E. Signoret. Cartésianisme et Aristotélisme. [It is difficult to know 
what justifies the title of the article. It is a condensed survey, suffused 
by a constant critical undertone, of Descartes’ thought on such problems 
as the existence of God, the relation of body to soul, knowledge and truth, 
etc., apparently in order to suggest, allusively, that it is not so far removed 
from Thomism as Descartes himself would have claimed. But I cannot 
pretend to be at all sure that this is the point of the article.] C. Von 
Brockdorff. Descartes et les lumiéres frangaises. [Discusses the re- 
lations of the French representatives of the Aufklaerung to Descartes. 
Descartes has been acclaimed as the French “ national” philosopher par 
excellence, as the most representative thinker of the “ instinct of the French 
race”. Yet, as he himself claimed, he wrote his philosophy in such a 
way that it might be accepted even by Turks. Are then the French re- 
presentatives of Aufklaerung less French than he? Or is the Aufklaerung, 
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with its roots in Herbert of Cherbury, Hobbes, and Newton, not just as 
universal in its appeal as Descartes’ thought ? A comparison between 
Descartes and Condillac, Rousseau, and others, reveals striking likenesses, 
but also striking differences. In its influence upon the thinkers of the 
Aufklaerung, Descartes’ philosophy underwent a severe test, and these 
thinkers emerged with honour out of their battle with him]. G. Beaulavon. 
La Philosophie de J.-J. Rousseau et esprit cartésien. [Did Rousseau march 
against, or in the same direction as, the movement which Descartes had 
impressed on human thought? Starting with this question, the author 
enters upon a sustained polemic against the view, advocated by Masson and 
many others, that whereas Descartes appeals to “reason”, Rousseau 
appeals to the “heart”, to “feeling ”’, to “instinct”, to “‘ sentiment”. 
The crucial test here is the theory of truth. So far from being a Pragmatist, 
as some have held, in his theory of truth, Roussees agrees with Descartes 
in making truth depend on evidence, and in making evidence consist in 
what the rational mind, as a whole, cannot but accept. Even in his theory 
of the part played by sentiment Rousseau still remains true to Descartes. 
“Does one cease to be a rationalist ’’, the author asks, “if one admits 
love, with Plato, as lying at the base of thought?” Again, “ without 
sentiment which at the start aspires to truth, and later confirms that 
truth has been found, reason itself would be dangerous and vain ; but the 
conclusion from this is the very opposite of the thesis that truth is some- 
thing other than what is constituted and recognised by reason”. Even 
in respect of morality and religion Rousseau has been misunderstood : 
his whole aim in these spheres was “ to re-enforce reason by backing it 
with the energy of one’s whole soul ”.]—Supplement : New books, French 
and Foreign—Periodicals—Communications to the Editor—List of books 
received for review. 
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VIII.—NOTES. 


McTAGGART’S NATURE OF EXISTENCE, VOL. I. COMMENTS 
AND AMENDMENTS. 


AFTER the publication of the first volume of the Nature of Existence in 
1921 and until his death in 1925, McTaggart continued working on the 
detail of his arguments, and from time to time would record miscellaneous 
memoranda in the margins of his own copy of the book. This personal 
copy of McTaggart’s came into my possession with the part of his library 
which Mrs. McTaggart left to me at her death. Having profited on several 
occasions from these marginal comments, it seemed that by transcribing 
and making them public, I should be of service to others who believe 
McTaggart’s work to merit the closest attention. 

The additions are in the nature of re-statements designed to remove 
ambiguity, corrections of errors, possible improvements tentatively made. 
and a few suggestions from colleagues at Cambridge. Some thirty of 
the entries are corrigenda of which use should be made when the printing 
of a second edition is contemplated. (These thirty include five of the 
seven items recorded by Dr. Broad as ‘ Misprints ’ on p. lvi of his Hxamina- 
tion, Vol. I. Although McTaggart’s copy confirms neither the first nor 
the sixth entry in Dr. Broad’s list, there can be no doubt that both are 
‘Misprints’.) I have not reproduced the few suggestions from colleagues 
since the record conveys no suggestion that McTaggart had decided to 
accept them. 

McTaggart’s handwriting is far from easy to read, and some entries, 
particularly those made in pencil and now partly obscured, have been 
difficult to decipher. I have not spared time or pains to secure that they 
are accurately transcribed, and where there seemed doubt of the meaning, 
I tried to confirm my understanding of it independently of the note, by 
inference from the relevant part of McTaggart’s doctrine. All that I 
have added to the notes by way of amplification is enclosed in square 
brackets. 


University College, S. V. KEELING. 
University of London. 


PAGE 
xix Table of Contents; Sect. 257 :—Delete “‘ there seems no ground for” 
and “or unity of manifestation ’’, so that the sentence will read : 
** As to the natures of substances, unity of composition is the more 
appropriate expression.” 
3 Lines 2-3, insert before “all that exists’, “(1)”; and before 
** Existence as a whole ”’, “(2)”. 
Marginal note: “ Make clear that these are different. Ward missed 
this.” 
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NOTES. 


Marginal note to lines 8-10: “Is this too strong ?” 

Note to first par. of § 10:—‘‘ What is a Fact? Is it a relation ? 
Rather a relationship.” 

Note to first par. of § 16:—‘“‘ Aquinas says that if nothing existed, 
there would be no truth, but there would be ‘ matter of truth’. 
Le Thomisme, by E. Gilson, p. 41-2.” 

Line 2, for “ fact’, read “‘ event”. 

Note to last par. of § 19:—‘‘ It is a belief, which has the relation of 
non-correspondence to all facts, which is false. A table which 
did not correspond to any fact would not be false. Also, it is the 
relation, not of non-correspondence, but of non-truth, which is 
a special sort of correspondence.” 

Line 7, for “ fact”, read “ event”. 

Line 3 of §26:—After “implies”, insert “or does not imply”. 
Marginal note: “‘ The latter is the case with propositions con- 
taining ‘ may ’.” 

Line 9 of § 26 :—After “ assertion ’’, insert “ But ‘ red is a quality ’ 
or ‘red is visual’ does not strictly assert a concomitance of 
characteristics, but asserts one characteristic of another.” 

Note to third par. of § 33:—‘“‘ But we could say ‘(a characteristic 
whose possession involves d[?]ation) is not possessed by St. 
Michael’. And the description within brackets does not apply 
to anything, any more than ‘ present High Treasurer of England ’ 
does.” 

Last word of footnote :—for “* facts ’’, read “‘ events ”’. 

Lines 4-5 of footnote :—for “‘such a statement .. . it asserts”, 
read “‘ such statements, though they have a certain uniform re- 
lation to truth, are themselves false, since they assert . . .” 

8 lines from bottom :—for “‘ say to define ’’, read “‘ try to define .. . 

Line 6 of § 64:—for “ V, W, and Z”’, read “ V,W and Y”’. 

Note on the phrases “all the qualities’ and “the Nature of” in 
the last par. before footnote :—“ Broad objects (MIND, p. 320) 
that in this case Nature would include itself as a part. Let us 
say therefore ‘all the simple qualities’. (But that would not do 
because you do not get complex q[ualities] by merely adding the 
simple. One might say, ‘all non-compound qualities ’.) ” 

[The reference to “ Broad” is to C. D. Broad’s critical notice of the 
Nature of Existence, vol. i, in M1nD, vol. xxx, 1921; p. 320.] 

Line 18, note on “all red-haired archdeacons ” :—‘‘I meant the 
Group, not the Class. cp. Stout’s Herz Lecture.” 

[Full reference: G. F. Stout, The Nature of Universals and Proposi- 
tions (p. 7), Annual Philosophical Lecture, Henriette Herz Trust, 
1921 :—Proc. British Acad., vol. x; also published separately. ] 

Lines 15-16, note on “It is self-evident . . . has perceptions ” :— 
** Should one rather say that it is a very certain inference from two 
self-evident perceptions of perception ? ” 

Lines 20 and 23, in both, for “ relations’, read “‘ relationships ”’. 

Lines 7-8, for “knowledge of A which .. . knowledge of A’s 
qualities’, read ‘‘ knowledge of A the unambiguity of which is 
not dependent on the unambiguity of my knowledge of A’s 
qualities, . . .” 

Line 21, insert a comma after “ quality ”’, and insert “ individuality ” 

between “ which” and “ would ”’. 
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PAGE 

98 Note following the footnote :—‘‘ What is now said in Chap. 37 leads 
to the conclusion that I always perceive a perception as having 
an exclusive description; the only thing having this q[uality] 
known to me at this [? time].” 

101 Line 19, “their relations” is qualified by note: ‘“‘ some, but not 
necessarily all.” 

103 Line 16, between “ Henry VIIL”’, and “a substance ”’, insert “‘ ? the 
name of”. 

Two lines from bottom, delete “ of all’. 

114 Line 27, for “ intrinsically ’, read “ extrinsically ”’. 

118 Line 8, comment on “ . can know the substance independently 
of ...”:—‘ Too strong. cp. Note, p. 98. What I mean is 
that I can know it unambiguously without having a complete 
description.” 

152 Note on § 139:—“‘ Present’ throughout this page is ambiguous. 
It does not mean anything [?]import[ant] but means actual.” 

Comment on par. beginning “This result will appear .. .” :— 
“ Strictly speaking, it isn’t the same substance, but the substances 
which make it up by succeeding one another. But this fact is 
often spoken of as I have spoken of it in the text, and the point 
is that our theory is not incompatible with this fact.” 

171 Line 18, for “ shopmen ”’, read “‘ shopman ”’. 

176 To footnote, this reference is added :—‘ Cp. V, 35, p.5”. [McTag- 
gart appears to be referring to the place in his then unpublished 
MSS. of Vol. II of the Nature of Existence which I have identified 
in that posthumously published work as being: Vol. II, Book V, 
Chap. 35, § 376 (p. 59).] 

179 Line 12, delete ‘‘no’”’ before ‘“‘ content ”’. 

184 Last two lines of footnote : for “it” in both lines, read “ humanity ”’. 

191 Line 11, for “ more than one part”, read “‘ two or more parts ”’. 

202 Line 12, for “‘ them ”’, read “‘ such descriptions ”’. 

208 Lines 6-7, note on “implied, without including,” :—‘‘ Ward says 
Meinong makes this distinction—Hume-Studien, II, 156.” 

210 Line 4, note on “a one-to-one relation ” :—‘“‘ It is not one-to-one 
with the substances on third assumption.” [For “ third assump- 
tion ”’, see line 8 ff.] 

214 Note on “ And therefore it is necessary . .. is Reciprocal” in 
last par. of § 201 :—‘‘ This is necessary, not only for the third 
case, but for the others too.” 

[For “ the others ”’, see p. 213.] 

215 Line 3, for “ points’, read “ parts”. 

222 Line 19, for “earlier by the later”, read “later by the earlier”. 
Note to second par. of § 210:—‘“‘ Ambiguous. The ‘ more’ does 
not go with ‘ earlier to later ’, or ‘ the less ’ with ‘ later to earlier ’.”’ 
Two lines from bottom ; for “it is taken ”’, read “they are taken” ; 
[“‘it will be” in last line should read “they will be. . .”’]. 

226 Footnote :—EHlements of Metaphysics, for “I, 5, Section 5”, read 
“TI, 5, Section 5”. 

232 Line 8, for “or” read “on”. 

239 Line 4, after ‘“‘ description ”, add “ or at any rate all of them.” 

Marginal comment on whole of § 225:—“ Is this valid ? Would it 
not fix another sufficient description of B/C, and so cut all suff. 
descr. of B/C out of the minimum adequate description? No, 
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I don’t think so. For to fix on another q[uality} in B/C/D would 
not necessarily give a sufficient description of B/C/D, and so would 
not contribute to a suff. descr. of B/C. And, again, if the q[uality] 
did give a suff. descr. of B/C/D, yet B/C might have another suff. 
descr.—besides the one by det[ermining] corr[espondence] and the 
one by the new suff. descr. of its parts. (See insertion in 1. 4).” 
(The “insertion” referred to is the entry recorded immediately 
before this marginal comment. ] 

Line 18; for “ which G has .. . ” read “ which C has .. .” 

Note to §228:—‘‘ This confuses three possibilities: (1) different 
sorts of d[etermining] c[orrespondence] with same primary p[art], 
(2) same sort of d{etermining] c[orrespondence] with different 
primary parts, (3) both d{etermining] c[orrespondence] and 
p[rimary] parts different.” 

Line 2, note on “ give us” :—‘‘ better keep to the phrase in § 229, 
‘ intrinsically determine ’.” 

Last word of § 253; for ‘‘ composition’, read “‘ manifestation”. 

Note to second par. of § 265:—‘“‘ Keynes, in his T'reatise on Prob- 
ability (p. 236), holds, I think rightly, that mere repetition of in- 
stances does make a thing more likely, but does not by itself 
ensure that the probability shall ever approach certainty, or become 
more likely than not. Hence there is no disagreement between us.” 

Comment on § 270 :—‘‘ Would this be different if we held that there 
was only a finite number of qualities, so that the antecedent 


chance that X did determine Y was a 2 Cp. J. M. Keynes, 


p. 258.” 

Line 2; “ possible ’’ is underlined, and marginal note runs: “ Neces- 
sary. For in B/C the quality of being a part of B is not detfer- 
mined] by C.” 

Line 15; delete ‘“‘ other” [so reading “all the members of that 
group.”’] 

Index: Corrections and additions :— 

‘ Characteristic ’, for “3”, read “5”. 

After ‘ Dimension ’, insert ‘‘ Element, 63.” 

‘ Fundamental System ’, for ‘‘ 248’, read “ 247”. 

[‘ Minimum Adequate Description ’, for “193”, read “ 194 ”’]. 

After ‘ Perception ’, insert ‘ Phaenomenon bene fundatum, 53.’ 


AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE SPECIAL THEORY 


OF RELATIVITY. 


In a note which I contributed to Mrnp last year, I have discussed the 
significance of the dual representation of the light-tracks by a point circle 
and a pair of isotropic lines in a two-dimensional euclidean space-time 
continuum. The following derivation of Einstein’s Mechanics from con- 
siderations such as those suggested by classical physics may serve to show 
that the Lorentz-Einstein transformation regarded as a “‘ general boundary 
condition ” contains an implicit reference to this continuum. 


1 Minp, N.S., Vol. xlvi, No. 183, p. 415. 
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Adopting our earlier representation in Minp,! we see that the element of 
arc measured along a given world-line in our euclidean space-time is 
/ (da? + dt?) = dT. The equivalent of this expression in the Minkowski 


oe oe 7 f= \( -4)=} 
configuration is + zat = +/(dx? — c*di?) whence —~ 1 a 


(say) where v = = (and T increases with 2). 


The equations of motion of a particle in euclidean space-time corres- 
ponding to the classical equations of motion are 


Mx 
Mo iT? F,, 
at 
Mowe = F, 


where m, corresponds to the ordinary mass and F is a “‘ space-time vector ™ 
whose space and time vectors are F, and F; respectively. 
Introducing as an independent variable ¢ instead of T, we get 


d dx dty _ F dT 
aL ai 7 — om” 
dx dT 
al an | = PG = — Feat Gr 
Transforming to the Minkowski configuration (i.e. multiplying every 
element of time by + =. we find that 


d dx dt 
c we a= Pa 








+ iat + sat 
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Substituting ~ for =. we obtain 


Gimobe] = — FS. 


d d 3 
ghmell = — Fez on, Flmope!] = — F50. 


Thus mf = m (say) in relativistic equations of motion plays the réle of 
2 

mass in classical equations ; and — 8 = f (say) plays the réle of force. 

The kinetic energy in relativistic physics is accordingly defined by 


j fudt = m,Bc? = mc? = « (say); and if g be the relativistic momentum 





2 m?ct 
of a particle, it follows that g? — > m*y? — —— = — m,*c*. In using 
2 
the relation g? — 3 = — m,*c*, we admit not only real but also imaginary 





1 Minp, N.S., Vol. xlvi, No. 182, p. 172. 
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values of the velocity of a particle corresponding to the negative values 
of the kinetic energy: « = + c/(m,*c? + g?). Such imaginary values of 
the velocity of a particle, which in classical physics can have no physical 
significance, are bound to appear in Wave Mechanics when its equations 
are formulated in accordance with the requirements of the special theory 
of relativity. 

The space-time of the special theory of relativity must be regarded as 
something more than a co-ordination of ‘‘ perspectives ” ; for propositions 
concerning its relata and relations do not admit of an unambiguous trans- 
lation into the spatio-temporal framework of experimental physics. 


C. T. K. Cwart. 


ERRATA. 


In Dr. K. R. Popper’s note on Probability in the April number of Mrnp, 
p. 275, the following two corrections should be made, in addition to the 
two already noted in the July number, p. 415 :— 


” 
. 


p. 276, 1. 24, for “‘pa(x,)” read * pa(x2) 
1. 40, for “ B2: (pal2,,|[2,2.] =” read “B2: pa([2,%,][2,2,]) =”. 
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